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BASIL RIVINGTON’S 
ROMANCE. 


——<f———— 


CHAPTER VIl. 


May fortitude your dwellings aye adorn, 
An’ smiling ope stand sentry at your foo, 


May that nymph Plenty, wi’ a fill'd horn, 
~— her rich fruits all owre your hamelie 
oors. 


WHEN Ida Colville told her lover that she had no 
settled plang she was not quite correct’: her first 
destination in London was decided, although all the 
ioug future lay a blank. 

Well did the girl remember the rough-spoken, yet 
kindly hearted landlady of the shabby ings. 

When her mcther had died, to her she bad resolved 
to go. Of ready money she had sufficient to support 
life for a week or two, and if she did not then obtain 
employment she must begin to part with her few 
Possessions, 

In the opposite corner of the third-class. carriage 
was comfortably esconced an amiable lookiug man of 
nearly sixty years of age, engaged with a gigantic 
sheet of paper, the perusal of which epprared to 
afford him the most intense satisfaction, 

He regarded Ida ome Fee Hom Ps gomdnar and 
every now and then peeped up from his engross 
lask to see how she might be occupied, rm 

A stout, good-natured sort of man, perhaps with a 
® wife and half a dozen daughters at home, 
scrutiny did not discompose her ; preoccupied indeed 
with her own sad thoughts she hardly noticed it, 
other e he might have afforded her some amuse- 
ment, ‘ P 

His attire was certainly a mixture of shabbiness, 
with @ faint attempt at fashion: a frock coat, which 
if it bad ever been intended for the portly dimensions 











[FINDING A LODGING.) 


of its present wearer had certainly been so at a 
period long ago, 

His waistcoat was minged with stars and stripes, 
such as would have delighted an American, a low 
crowned, broad brimmed hat of white felt almost 
hiding from Lim some very straight hair; the trousers 
were almost threadbare, the hat was white only in 
name, and yet, a strange anomaly, the plump hands 
were equipped in lavender gloves, of virgin purity 
aud surprising elegance, 

Their journey was nearly over when the portly 
stranger turned to Ida and with a faiut smile, 
said : 

“Permit me?” 

He then produced with great difficulty from « very 
small pocket a large sheet, similar to his own, which 
he placed in her unresisting band, with a bland hope 
that she might be interested therein. 

Ida listlessly ran ber eye across its contents aud 
found it to be the prospectus of a company whose 
avowed object was to purchase withered leaves. 
which by a new and unrivalled process were to be 
converted into a species of tissue peper, from the sale 
of which the company would derive enormous profits. 
A list of the directors followed: the name of 
Grubbivgton was at their head ; this aristocratic ap- 
pellation also appeared as secretary and treasurer. 
Ida gave.a faint smile at the repetition, and then 
handed the paper back to its owner. 

“A fine scheme, young lady, a certain success.” 
She hoped it would be, if he were interested in it. 
Interested in it, young lady, it is my own creation, 
—TIam Grubbington !’’ 
This disclosure did not take so much effect upon 
Migs Colville as he had imagined. It probably is no 
surprise to you, reader, 

he worthy Charles added, pompously; 
* Of the firm of Grubbington and Co.” 
“Indeed |” 
“ And I should be proud to sell you a few shares, 
or I would wait upon your father with the greatest 
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“TI have no father, and I do not care forany shares, 
thank you.” 

He saw then that there was no deep mourning, and 
said a little less pompously. 

* Ah, I see, I beg pardon.” 

Bat it was necessary to his happiness to talk, so 
presently he broke forth again. 

‘* London is « great, a giorious city, is this your 
first visit to it?” 

“TIT was here a few years ago,” 

**I see, I see (what, l wonder ?). Do you purpose 
making a long stay amongst us ?”’ 

Inquisitive and fussy as he was, his voice was kind, 
aud she answered on impulse. 

“T hope so.” ‘Then feeling how strange he wonld 
consider her reply, she added. ‘I am an orphan, 
and I hope to find a sitaation in London.” 

Grubbington knew then that she was poor, and he 
had a wondrous fellow-feeling for the struggling, so 
when the train stopped he handed her out aud said, 
with a shyness he did not often manifest : 

“ London’s a large place, my dear, and perhaps 
you'll be glad of a friend ; my wife will be pleased to 
see you if you like to come to our place.” 

His kind voice touched the heart of the orphan. 

* Thank you.” 

You'll come, then; I’ll tell Mrs. Grubbington to 
look out for you. We live at 9, Night Laue, Camden 
Town, and you can’t mistake the house, because 
there’s a plate on the door,’’ 

Ten minutes later they had parted, and Ida Coville 
in a shabby four~wheeled cab was being rattled away 
towards Middleton Street, the dingy thorouch fare 
she had never seen since she left it in Basil Riving- 
ton’s company more than three years before. 

When, we are lonely and desolate, oli, how we 
yearn towards those who have ouce showu us sym- 
pathy or kindness ! 

Ida forgot that Mrs, Burns was a rough, uneducated 
woman, forgot her uncouth ways and harsh voice. 
She remembered only how she had tried to comfort 
her when her mother died; how patiently ahe bad 
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the orphan longed to meet her #gain, to hear her 
warm if clamsy aelcame. 

Her heartbeat quicker as she recognized the once 
familiar shops. 

A great choking sob arose as,tbey imrned the 
corner and entered Middleton Sireet, 

She trembled when the cabman knocked at the 
door of No. 8, and her voice quivered as she asked 
the rongh servant for Mrs. Buras. 

“ There ain't oe Mrs. Burne here.”’ 

** Are you sure?” 

“Quite. D’ye think I doesn’t know my busi- 
ness ?”’ 

“ What is your mistress’s name?” 

“Ye can axe her if ye wantete know. Here, 
mum,”’ as a door opened and a matronly figure ap- 
peared on the scene. “ Here, mam, this person 
wants to know where Mrs. Burns ie; she won’s | 
believe me.”’ 

‘The landlady advanced. She was somewhat more 
polite than her handmaiden, perhaps because she had 
the sense to perceive that the form in ite 
deep mourning could have no very Sinister designs, 

‘My name is Gibsong Ll know po Mre, Barapa 
this street,”” 

* Thank you, 
bee en here long?” 

*Twelvemonuths. By-the-byeone of my lod sere 
has lived in She | cuse six years, she mightikoow 

Sie was good enough to go end am, Presenily 
she came bagk smiling, 

‘Yes, misg, you're eight, Mrs. Barme¥ived here 
once. She went to Ne. 27 on the ether Gly whes 
she left here.’ 

And with rég@iewed 





Will you excuse me, but bave you 


the driver of theshabby exbte Ma, 27,9 emailer aud. minds-you 


newer house, 

Anotwer knock @m@there soon FE oe 
faced, cheery-lookitig woman, with a child-ef ¢hree 
years in het arms, dnensed Jn rusty black, 


‘Mrs. Burns, mise, a vanly famey 5 yon. 
bean’t ang relation of 


“ Weg tut oh, do weena hore ?'’ 

De’ you want ber very bad?” 
; Aud the motherly voice wes kied in its pitying 
one. 


* Ol, that I do, very! Please tell me!” 


Well, honey, I'm sure I'm sorry, bout she's | 


dead!” 
‘‘ Dead! When?” 
‘“Justamenth come next Tuesday, 


don’t Jeok go taint aad white like. Fan | 


great sufferer, and ifs just a merey that she’s 


tooked |” 


Ob, it’s very hard when our last 


a = = 


hope fafls'us! | “Aud 


‘Not till these’were disposed of #id bhe permit ior) 
great to indelge in conversation ie youd th&jshowest 


“There now,” she obgerged, complacently, ‘I 
hops ye feel better.” H 
“T do, in: 'eed—much better. Thank you for being 
so! kind to me.’ 
*: Lor’, dlitld, Aon"t go Torte talk of that. Ye see,” 
fouthing ‘her ‘(bleck idtebs, “I've lost gay own 
daughter, and it reminds me of her like tu-eee yer }+ 
with yer fair hair an’ blue eyes, She was jist like, 
you, as fair aga lily, not but what she was older nor 
you by a good bit.” f 
“Was she his pte. F asked Ida, pointing to 


the child, which lay asl no Mrs. Chub’s Jap. 
‘ Yes, poor lam vkia, psiattaires mone to look 
‘to but his grauny now, aud she’s ralefond on him.” | 


Ida Colville gave a thoughtful glanee round the 
care a ‘it was furvished balf as parlour, half as 
The chairs and table were of the plainest 

deal, see gat the window, to her silent amagement, 
stood & piano—not a shabby, old-fashioned one 
either, bat a bright new instrument in rosewood 
cam, looking strangely out of place in the homely 


=" Chub saw the glance. 
“ That's hers,” she said, shortly. ‘She weren’t 
like me, She could play an’ sing an’ all that. A raleg 





me. “You're athinkin’” she added, obseryin, 
Ida’s silence, “that it’s too fine a binstrument for 


husband, he gi’ 
Ted keep it for the boy, 


it to ‘er, and tisn’t likely 


a 
pe. 


STi a ot ‘to do 
tiles 0’ your own, . in’, and talkin’ o’mmine 
an Yeo take my advice an’ go shemight 
‘Zhe hupper ’ouse I lets _— 

Poni eps *ereand the two rooms over, min 


1 ie Tom simon! eagerly almost did indeed need sleep 
band ashe passed 
@owpesk the thanks she felt. 
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for those who cannot understand us to attempt con- 
svlation. 

Because Ida was of no kin to Mrs, Burns she had 
no.need to sorrow for her ; such sveuld be the world’s 
d.ctum, 

They did not know how many hopes had centred 
ou the dead woman, how utterly crashed and dis- 
appointed the poor girl felt without her. 

“‘ Were yer a coming: to stay with Mrs, Rurns?” 
asked the woman, noticing for the first time the lug- 
gage on the roof of the cab, 

* Yes, I was going to _ lodge with her, bat now I 
don’t know where to go.’ 

** Haint yer novhome nor, friends?”’ 

* No.” 

“ Well thin I’ve got @ room empty, aad yer can 
come right in now; its a lonely place,but its clean and 
ponaag, for yer, may be, than waudering about if yer 
tire 

So the bargain was strtick and after the cabman had 
carpied in Ida’s boxes she sat down with a feeling of 
relief that at last she had secured a roof over her 
head, 

It was a neat little room, and there was about it ia 
strange look of preparedness as though it had béeh 
made reedy for an expected guest; the bed was made 
and turned down, a chair was placed invitingly near 
it, and Ida felt that keenenjoyment.of rest that only 
the weary can, 

She had not been there long when her new Jand- 
lady entered, still carrying the ebild. 

“You must jist a cone down’ wi’ mendw, an 
have a snack of summat. It does. make ene mighty 
hungry, to be a-jolted about .in them. eabe, an’ 
things,” 

Ida tried to remonstrate. She followed her hostess 
down into the cheérful kitchen. 

Mrs. Chub led the way to ® cool totnér Wwhete 
stood two fragrant eups of tea an@'a'smoking rashér 
of bacon, the sight of which reminded Ida tat she 
bad had no food for several hours ‘and Was véry 
hung. 

Mrs; Chub was pleased to sée het provisions ap- 
pretiaied, ‘She cut Ida a tempting slice of bread and 
butter and poured her out another cup of tea. 





felt ashamed of it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir must not be supposed that Mr. Genbbiagten 
had rested bis brain and saved his ewergies between 
the marvellous seap patentiand ‘the equally woud er- 
ful scheme which he unfolded to Ida Ovlville. Not 
atall; many (brilliantideashed.come into his mighty 
head, each one had -been eertain to succeed, only 
just at the last moment some flaw oreptup, and erash 
went the whele .concern, aad Grubbiagtom was 
ruined. 

But we can get used to all things in time, and 
really poor Matilda was getting | nearly accustomed 
to ruin, 

Just as soon a’ “hey contrived to get  thiir 
heads above water, and collect a few things around 
them, then it came with a great swoop, their hause- 
hold gods were ecattéred, and they began bifeagain 
with such trifling sums. 6f money ad they ould bog « 
or borrow, 

One friend they hadystaunch and true. George 
Hareourt wae faithful in all their misfortanes 
Prospevity had eome to him with nb tardy step, he 
was rich and to spare; bit he never forgot hie etd 
acquaintances, he was always ready to helpant assist 
them. 

He had since married, aud in his visitsto the little 
house sin: Frederick Street . the boy Percy grew ia~ 
creasingly "dear ito him, ‘He »was:a bright, clever 
child, with a soul above the petty #trapesiand diffix 4 
cultite whieh always waylaid bis futieer. 

At last, the wealthy solicitor offered to adopt Perey: 
altogether, 

He made the proposal to Grubbington jast)after 
the failure of théetwenty-fourth conpany,and to his’ 
surprise the father raised no objections; he seenied | 
rélieved, grateful even for the offer, 

‘The boy is not happy with me, on oat’ 
you will be kind¢o him.” 


'“ How do you know he is not happy ?”” 


“T ctf sde it. The-pinchés' and scrapes tell.on hin’ 
more that ‘any one ; he i élever tov and wants more 





eddieation I gave her, anda sight o’ money it cost sii 
r woman like me to ha’, but tain’t mine at ally r 


“Wo, indeed,” eaid Ida, warmly, besides tbe | 
do that, but youtudeine: thr 


age wpe gente corse 
The Sonne it in her ewn horny 
palm, ’ heart to thestran- | si 


kindly. 


When thp subject a broached to Matilda she 


= ‘ready@ppréval, « 
remarks. Special Hothouse ‘Chet’ an y parents should part 


80 bet m their only son, Seectgihy one 80 pro- 
a8 ° 

So the a: ad been made. Lhe boy was 

| removed to Harcourt’s house, and there he grew up 

‘end true, witha handsome 


honourable, 
face and aristocratic bearing which bo surely never 
inherited from his 


The solicitor loved him and was proud of him, He 
sent him to college, where he.gaiped high honours, 
and whence jhe returned some before the 
death of Basil Rivington, so commentve the task of 
reading for the bar, for which proteasign he had long 
been designed. 

He heard sometimes of hisown parents ; he called 
on Grubbington and Co, not ost eadeegently. They al- 
ways seemed glad to see him, and be them, yet some- 
_— y soo Aas ocneemnanieee ete pce- 

never reosived a mother’s 


, haope toe pay’ to ‘Hareourt they 
to the young man who 
eSeroms ani aoe 









Ferg eeon after their bt "8 yee FO the 
left Predetiae Be hey bad but. 
“then to care =e was. eagier to- 

eft they tried toe the two 
accomplish @endi ee 
us for a quarter, atthe end of which 
Mr. ] on 
tic : never went ; and the trifling 

for maii 













Jud ate they had 

nm ought to have 

good 

temp and 
write th in. 

mistak rages avhich 

woul a few tunes 
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and love fondly the faded, 
} ecomed “i 





_ “bat sometimes I felt a little jealous—my mother 
was so fond of him.” 

** Poor child! He wonld have been a rich man 
now, for I see my poor cliegt iy freed at last. I wone 
der ep w thingsate)left ?”” j 

“Do you not kiow?’”” 

“No, Basil consulted Mr. Cleveland latterly. It 
was at my advice—I/was too far off. He needed 
some one on the spot. I fancy it all goes to his 
brother, Marmaduke.” 

* * * * * 

Ida Colville had been # month ii London—four 
weeks of weary failure in her efforts to obtain a situa- 
tion. 

She had ht it.as ouly the desperate can seck 
it, had offered herselt to fill. any homble post in 
vain, 

People shragged their shoulders at her “‘ never 
been out: before ” and * no'references,” and if they 


did not they looked at thegitt's thin {noe and bright — 


eyes and feared to bay her labour. 

Ida’s hopes faded beneath perpetual’ disappoint. 
ments. Sheigrew to havea weary look about her, a 
geded, mre ae never etted her answer 
to Mwmuduke Rivington, never wistred that she had 


| esdaped the miseries of poverty. by promising to be 


his wife, 

Teoeet all that aaxiéus time Mre.'Chub was very 
kind to the orphan. She was not very edueated nor 
ae but teh day true heart, and she 
could pauhive: With distress. 

Pures ‘Manie & “timewhen Miss Colville’s iittle 
stock ‘of monty was gowe, when she odald mot pay 
the poor trifle for her rent without partiig with sonie 

tressure-trinket. She grew paterand thinner every 
}-days No ‘hope “of orulveouibaeunre to cheer ‘her, 

Mrs. Chub kept) silent® long while, ‘At‘last, one 
lear, ‘eold'September day, ‘when Ida had comedown 
to have a Warm at the'kitéhén fire, she broke forth : 

dow’ how mach longer do yemena to go" on like 
"| thigi& ‘weatit’ yourself t6 stiuan’ bone?’ 

\Het’ ¥dic’ was loud ani’ sharp, but ‘she meant 


“Perhaps I. shall hear ol Lereithing wand was the 








education tian I'canaffordto’give him.” 


| brave answer. rat 
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“Ye can hear of something this very night, if ye 


») was the quick rejoinder, 
a) oo really mean it ?” cried ‘Ida, rising from 


with brilliant eyes and flaming cheeks. 
MEFs tos tom Daou’ ow as it's what.perd 
like to do.” 
“JT would do anything that is honest and respect- 
able.” 
“Te honest enough.” 
‘*'What is it P’ 


genvine than any display of tears. 

“ Pte ye Thed-a aughter a good piece older nor 
you, an’ that she had #-good-eddication, an’ could 
play an’ sing. Well, she were apprenticed to a 
dressmaker, an’ beautiful she used to make. 
She were about eighteen. ed always lived to- 
gether an’ told each other everythink, but thin she 
changed ; she would beall ins flarry like 40 go to 
work, an’ whenghe was at omeshe’deit ’alf dreamy, 
never speaking @ word, and'when I'd axe’ ’er_ what 
she was a thinking about, (she'd colourup like a rose, 
and say jistmothink, Atlast some one told me as 
she’d seen Lizzie about with a young, man, an’ true 
enough he comehere one night an’ axed tosee me ;a 
andsome, daghi ’@ was. 

* But didn’t go tolike it,’ saysItoLiz. “ Likes 
should marry dikes, am’ he were « sight above ’er, 
but she begged an” prayed, and ‘e promised me as 
e’d never repent it, ortire of ’er, 

‘* Well, #t weut‘on for sometime, an’ he gave ’er 
that pianey an’ totes’ an’ the end of it was, 
they were married, an’ he took ‘erto live in.seme very 

rand apartmests. ~ 

“I didn’t goto see em after they was married, I 
knew my gal wasn’t ashamed of me, but I thought 
’e might be, so I jist bided quiet, and then she used 
to run in ’ere, ‘orsen4 me & bit o” # note, writ large, 
so that I could make it out, an’ I'd feel “appy ‘for a 
month.” 


Ida had forgotten her own troubles in her deep in- 


terest; she listeped with an eagerness which pleased | newer 


Mrs. Chub. 

“But there came’s time,” and now the voice was 
very quivering,  whea she didn’t come nor send, 
and oue day.|-dreased myself in my best, end went 
up to them big lodgings, and they was clean gone — 
my dear gal, withouta,word nora line to aay where 
she was. I took all,the.go outo’ me, I jist dragged 


ona bit; atlast, whea I were jist in despair, a young | Ida 


woman came—abrig ht, winsome thing she were-—and 
she said as'how someone were ill at ‘er place as 
wanted togee me rale bad. My 'eart gave a jump, 
for I knew what it meant, ‘but [ said nothink at all, 
but jist went,.slopg with ‘er. 

It were.® poor but clean an’ tidy; she an’ 
her fayther lived togither I think she said, two mites 
o’ rooms, am” in one of ’em-was my poor gal, they 
found ’erstarving an’ ill so they jist took ‘er in, ’er 
and ’er child,’ 

“How good of them,” 

“ Ayo, it was,rale good; that Bella wasa good 
sort. I stayed with my Lizzie all ‘that night, an’ in 
the momiing he "were better, an’ ‘in a day or two 
quite well; she.eaid go, an’ Bella said so, an’ I’m sure 
I thought#t. I¢thankedé Bella an’ Lizzie cried an’ 
thanked ’er, then wecomed away,-we: two an’ the 
chid.” , 

“ But her husband?” 

“ That's, what L/axed, butshe jist put one 0’ ’er 
thin armepoued my neck an’ begged I-wouldn’t speak 
on ’im, so I didn’t. We come straight back ’ere and 
settled Wuwh as te’d done before, but Lizzie couldn’t 
take to the dreédentaking agin; an’ she were sore puz-~ 
zled what'to do, At last one Gay she come in with 
a smile, not ’er Old sitile, but’s grave! dne}‘as made 
me méremiserable than ‘appy, an’ told me she’d got 
a place an’ wae-+4e-have -two-pounds.a week, I 
opened my eyes at that an’ axed ’er where, and she 
said ws d nfiséd to sing at ‘the “ Nymphs’ 
Resort,” two @ a and was to begin the 
nexttia. Ididw ?like itdt fret, but times was bad, 
an” Teaw that it pleased 'er the thought of earning 
suinmat, 60'T jist gived in, an” I'tooked her the noxt 
night ‘ntysetf. She tiade “what they called a griad 
success, an’ Oy ener et of theAHl he’was'too glad 
to ‘keep “er, he a'ter that T usea'to ’ave to take ’er 
every night, awd ‘T ‘to love to "em 
‘ox, Gua ewe Bei gO over it again. She 
to look so pitty in “er white dress, she always would 
wear white, f ‘was a whim 0’ ‘ers, ary yr never 
thought she coult'be ill, never’once. She didu’t'care 
to walk much, an’ she used ‘to bo always tired, but 
er eyes were bright, er Cheeks were a pretty pink, j 
an’ she’d take her food, I never thought’o’ any “arm. 
Bat alt on a sudden Tike, ahe got quite weak, an’ 1’ 
was afraid, an’ J goon pa pica} sent fot,a dovtor, "E ’ 


privately if she ’ad anything on ‘er mind, so I up an’ | known to stoop, waggish momber of the compan 

telled ’im all I knew and ‘e shook his ‘ead qaite had once emereea that: ind 
mournfal an’ ssid, ‘Ah, T thought so.” But-hedida’t| “The governor was three cautions, not one, sinee 
flo ’er no, manner-of goed,‘she pined away. Thin I | it was ‘one to look at him,.another to speak to him, 
poke o’ er husband. Where was'e? Could I send | and a third to hear him laugh,” 

or im ? for you see, Miss Ida, she was ‘is wife an’ it| He wag supposed tobe very rich, Judging from 
were right for ’im to see ‘ow ill she were. But she | the success of the ‘*Nymphs’ Resort,” he must have 
ist shook ’er ‘ead, ‘Them used to\come an’ seo her | been at least moderately so, but he indulged in a 
rom the ’All as ’ed talk cheerily of her going back | doctrine. that he was very poor, miserably poor, and 
4 there; they almost made me think it myself one day, 


she were a lying on the bed. 
“* * Mother,’ 
and if he comes 
bim.” 
“TI knew who she meant, so I ‘jist 


‘to post s letter that she’d give me.” ° 





OHAP'TER IX. 


Mus. Crus ceased abruptly, and Ida’s tears: fell 
fast, for it was asad story; she went up to the ohild- 
less woman-and kissed her, She was ’s mother 
and she had loved her. Ida knew now why she had 
been so kindly received, knew that ‘she owed all 
rey Chab’s care to the remembranee of poor 


' The widow did not refuse the kiss, she gazed 
thoughtfully on the fair young face, so different from 
herown. She dried her tears hastily, and said with 
forced calmness : 

“ Well.” 

*Yeosee,” as Ida remained silent, ye dqn’t seem 
to hear o’ anythink,an’ if yer went to the ‘ 8° 
Resort’—-this high sounding title was quite an effort 
to Mrs. Ghub—ye woulda’t ’aye much to do, ye 
plays an’ sings rale well.’’ 

“ But the publicity; I never could bear it, 


“Thin I can’t. help yer; but it seems the only 
thing open to ye, an’ she money i’d keep yer like a 
lady yeis.’ 

“I will try one week longer,’ said Ida, gravely, 
“ and then: will.’’ 

Mrs. Chub. understood what Ida had Jeft unsaid, 
The week.slipped slowly by, the last day:came, and 
was no nearer a situation. 

She could not starve. Her voice was Heaven’s 
own gift, eo why should she not use it? 

This argument overcame her scruples, and one 
morning she came down into the kitchen dressed in 
her black crape bonnet, and told Mrs, Chub she was 
going to call on Mr. Oaution, the manager of the 
** Nymphs’ Resort.” 

The ‘Nymphs’ Resort’’ was a music hall of some 
little importance in its own neighbourhood, which 
was at the east end of London, almost equally re- 
moved from Mrs.-Chub’s and the little court where 
Daddy Grey had lived and died. The entertain- 
ment was of s most varied description, amging, 
music, gonjaring, tumbling, alittle of each of these, 
& great glare of gas and crimson curtains, prices 
varying from threepence to two ghillings, — 
ments of a dainty description—at least the audience 
thought so—all this continued .to fill the hall 
nightly with avast mass/of human faces—faces 
packed together almost to snffocation, yet whose 
owners enjoyed their entertainment with a.keen 
zest which many ‘of their more fashionable neigh- 
bours might have envied. 

With these rough, untutored men and noisy women 
Liz Chub, or as she was advertised in the bills, “ Lisa 
Cheub, the Nightingale of the East,” had been a 
favourite. 

They liked the delicate, sad-faccd songstress, with 
her sweet voice, and since her death Mr. Caution 
had found some ‘difficulty in discovering « “ star” 
suitable to replace her. 

He tried several. ‘Chey had good voices, plenty 
of that quality known es “ go,’’ but they did not 
take ; people came to the shall, but it was mever in 
that crowded, closely-packed ‘condition, which was 
the very joy of Mr. Caution’s life, 

He wasa man of some fifty years, with fair, straight 
hair, somewhat ‘given to ‘stand on'end, washed out 
blue eyes, by which Imean that these features were 

of a waterish, undecided hue, long, projecting teeth, 

which made you uncomfortable whea he suiled, a 

whitey-brown complexion, and ‘a very loug tawny 

beard, which appendage, very many people assertud, 

was ‘not Mr. jon’s own, not that they wished 

for one moment ‘to avcuse him .6f dishonesty, they 

quite believed it'to have been purchased by his te 5 
but'that it was'the giftof Naturethey stoutly denied ; 





said she musn’t sing any more, an’ thin ‘ie ‘axed me‘ 


when she’d been better nor wanal; I said so to ’er as 


‘says, * you'll take care of Jackie; 
"t be angry, but tell him I for- 


kissed ’er an’ | onedingy 
promised 
“*<Bat you didu’t promise'toforgive him. Premise, 


‘to please me. 
dif el I says, “‘make f ‘appy, ‘he 
won't come, but if ‘he do, 
leant back with a smile, and I never heard 
again, for she was dead.” 


oe bshoved him to save every penny he possibly 
could. 

“The “Nymphs’ Resort” was a spacious, lofty 
hall, with every description of seats, from private 
boxes-and velvet fauteuils to hard wooden benches ; 
at the back of the stage were sundry offices, audalso 
room, sacred to Mr. Caution’s self. There 
he sat the livelong day, there he made engagements, 
drove bargains and indulged in hig one loxury—~ 
bg tn 4 pipe. 

sat there that seme morning when Ida Colville 


I promise.” ‘Aud she started on her lonely walk, and he was remarkabl, 
/her speak 


‘ill at ease; business had been anything bat bri: 
‘lately and some novelty or attraction was absolutely 
oo if the hall was to regain its former popu- 
ty. 
i A ee the door, a trembling, hesitating 
noc 

Mr. Caution \seereted the clay pipe, put half a 
sovereign, which chanced to be lyingon the table, 
into his pocket and said, leisurely : 

“QOome in.” 

The handle turned, and there entered a lady in 
‘deep mourning, with avstately step and graceful 
carriage. 

Mr. Caution placed @ chair for her and enquired to 
whathe owed the favoar of her visit. 

Ida Colville threw back her crape veil, and Mr. 
Cantion saw that she was young and beautiful. He 
listened in respectful silence as she told of her wish 
to aing, and. asixed if he would give her an engage- 
ment, 

Long before she had finished he had decided in 

her favour. 

The audience would see her faco.and require no 

more; she had that same delicate loveliness that had 

made the Nightingale of the East such a success, 

He thanked his stars for sending such a chance to 

him, but .he,had a keen eye for business, he would 

have her, but.as cheaply as possible. 

“And you have never sang before—in public, I 

mean ?” 

“Never.” 

“ And what is your style, serious or comic ?”’ 

An expression of distaste came to the regular fea- 

tures, but Ida had nerved herself to the occasion, 

She drew off her gloves and walked slowly to a small 

cottage piano, which stood in a resess, occupying 

nearly half the room. 

Caution saw her object and followed with » 

chair. 

A brilliant prelude, then a soft, low, plaintive air, 

followed ‘by a voice of great power and sweetness, 

whose notes were clearand full. 

Caution listened in ecstasies. The last sound died 

and he turned abruptly to the singer. 

“ Agein,’’ 

Her hands glided once more actoss the keys, but 

she did not perform the encore he had intended. In- 

stead of the low, melancholy ballad, she sang a 

laughing chansonette, whose lively music and cheery 

words were almost infectious in their mirth. 

es will do; gon ‘cam. come jhere if you like on 

tria Reb 

Ida was naturally of strong passions, and she hated 

the man before her, as she had never hated any one, 

except, perhaps, Mrs. Marmaduke Rivington. 

‘At what salary?” 

She could not cringe to him, she must speak out. 

“Three guineas a week for a month—a per- 

manent engagement to follow if agreeable to both 

parties.” ' 

He scribbled something hastily on ascrap of paper 

and handed it to her for her signature, For one 

moment she hesitated, then, in a clear, bold hand, she 

inscribed ‘her name. 

{t was finished—the adopted daughter of Basil 

Rivington was a member of the company of the 

‘t Nymphs’ Resort.” 
* * .~ * * * 

Saturday night—a vast crowd filled every corner 

of the “ Nymphs’ Resort.”” ‘Not one empty stall, no 

one bench but what held more than its proper 

number of occupants. 

The advent of amew “istar’’ had been duly an- 

nonneced, and ‘Mr. Gaution’s patrons were mustered 

in strong force. 

Among them wasan acquaintance of ours. Mother 

Naggs occupied # seat in the threepenny gallery. 

She ‘had fastened her ‘bonnet to the railing and was 

‘comfortably sucking an orange and listening to the 





very tall and very thin, bolt upright oud never! 





comments of the surrounding crowd, 
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*¢The Fair Northern Linnet,’’ read one man 
from his bill. ‘‘ Wonder where Caution picked ’er 
up pee 

“’Ave ye seen ‘er before, Ben?” asked a pretty 
young woman by his side. 

“No, this is herdebbut. Not much account, I take 
it ” 


“ Anyrate, she won’t beat Liza Chub, will she, 
np?” 


The entertai t d. A worthy con- 
juror exhibited several wondrous feats, but the crowd 
did not bestow more than a small share of atten- 
tion upon his efforts, : 

In vain he displayed his tricks and attempted to 
explain them, The audience were impatient for the 
star, and they would bestow no applause oa any one 
else. 

Meanwhile, in one of the slips known as dressing- 
rooms, Ida Colville, alias, ‘‘ Ada Loville, the Fair 
Nertbern Linnet,’’ stood in a very agony of fear and 
trepidation. 

The deep mourning was laid aside, and she wore 
one of the tasteful dresses in which she had been 
wont to appear of an evening at Rivington House, 
Her hair, loosed from its, braids hung in long waves 
about her neck and shoulders; her two hands were 
locked innocently together, and she was trying to 
steel herself for the ordeal, now so near. 

Close to her sat Mrs. Chub, who every now and 
then put in a word of sympathy or encouragement. 
Poor Ida, if she failed it was poverty and sorrow ; if 
ebe succeeded she must follow an unenviable calling 
simply to procure daily bread; she could have done 
it easily, readily, if it had been for another, but to 
toil for her own advancement was cheerless labour. 

The conjuror at length retired, the green baize fell, 
and the soundof a loud clapping commenced ; for full 
five minutes it continued, then the curtain rose and 
the crowd saw a girl of wondrous beauty dressed in 
white, with long masses of golden brown hair hang- 
ing round her like a veil, eyes of a deep, tender hue, 
@ tiny arched month, and a wistful, flickering smile; 
she came forward and bowed amid deafening applause, 
@pplause that was hushed into expectant silence as 
the orchestra struck up and she commenced to sing. 

She had chosen one of those beautiful old ballads 
that always appeal to an English audience, which, if 
they are old, yet seem ever fresh in the intense inte- 
rest they are able to excite. She threw her whole 
spirit into her song: her rich, pure notes, her sweet 
musical voice, completed the charm her face had com- 
menced, 

Many among the andience must have heard the 
simple lay before ; some might have remembered their 
mother singing it to them when they were little 
children, but they hung spell bound on the fresh 
young voice of Ada Loville, aud when she had 
finished their applause was loud and deep, testifying 
how firmly she had established herself in their 
favour. 

With one hand pressed to her throbbing heart, Ida 
listened to them. She knew she had succeeded, she 
was thankful that she would be free from want, but 
the plaudits of the crowd had no power to move her: 
she listened to them as one in a dream, half ancon- 
scious that she was their object, then at a given sig- 
nal she bowed low and drew « few steps back as the 
green baize descended, and her first performance was 
over. 

** Will you allow me to introduce you to the com- 
pany, Miss Loville?” inquired Mr. Cautiou, who was 
all smiles and affability. 

The one longing of her soul was to be alone, but 
she knew that if so she would break down, that her 
long repressed emotion would find vent in tears; 
this would never do; she was to sing again, somen 
what late in the evening and so she let him lead her 
where ke would. 

Having obtained her consent, however, Mr. Caution 
did not appear particularly anxious to avail himself 
of it. He paid her lavish compliments on her singing, 
inquired politely after the health of Mrs, Chub, added 
a word or two of praise for her daughter, with 
scarcely concealed curiosity as to her history, aud so 
contrived to delay their progress for severa] minutes, 
He might have delayed it longer had not a hand been 
laid upon his shoulder, and a voice said in a most 
audible whisper: 

“The new soprano, Introduce me, Caution, there’s 
a brick.” 

It was the maltreated conjuror; he had put off his 
wrongs with his professioual dress and was now all 
eager to pay homage to the rising star: a respectable 
middle aged man, somewhat shabbily atiired in rusty 
black. Being thus opeuly appealed to, Mr. Caution, 
who did not seem best pleased at the interruption, 
had no choice but to comply; he drew himseli up to 
his fall height, which as he never stooped was really 
quite unnecessary, and with all the pompous dignity 








that rightly belonged to the sole proprietor and mana- 
ger of the ‘Nymphs’ Resort,” said: 

‘Miss Loville, permit me to introduce you to Mr, 
Doem, Mr. Doom—Miss Ada Loville.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE DRAMA. 
Pa Sy 
LYCEUM. 


Mr. Lzewis’s drama of ‘‘ The Bells’ has been 
revived here. Mr. Henry Irving appears in his mar- 
vellous psychological delineation of the conscience 
stricken Burgo-master; Mathias. This impersona- 
tion always so weird and subtle in tho artistic finish 
of the minutest details, Mr. Irving has now much 
more highly elaborated, and renders still more weird 
and realistic, adding some new effective business in 
the second act, in his interview with his intended 
son-in-law, Christian—his scarcely suspressed mental 
agony and alarm aroused by the remarks of the young 
soldier on the mystery of the undiscovered murder, 
are indicated by a power born of genius alone, and 
the wild abandon. with which he deliriously joins in 
the waltz to the chorus of the ‘‘ Betrothal” song, 
very pleasingly and gracefully rendered by Miss 
Florence Sieard (Gretchen) was strikingly impres- 
sive. In the trial scene, when under the mesmeric 
influence, he recapitulates the defects of his crime 
Mr. Irving again kept his audience entirely spell 
bound; and the death scene is as painfully real as 
ever 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


BovcrcavLt’s famous Irish drama, ‘‘The Colleen 
Bawn,”’ has been revived here with success; Miss 
Maggie Mgore and Mr. J. O. Williamson essaying 
for the first time in London the parts of Bily 
O Connor and Myles-na-Coppalven, in which they had 
achieved great renown in Australia. It was a bold 
experiment for the American artists to appear in the 
characters rendered so popular by the matchless 
acting of Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault; but they passed 
through the ordeal in so satisfactory a manner as to 
win the enthusiastic applause of a crowded audience. 
Miss Moore was graceful, natural and tender as the 
innocent and confiding youug heroine, Hily, and eu- 
hanced the interest in the impersonation by her 
simple and expressive rendering of the verses of 
“Cruiskeen Lawn” iu the first act, and of the Irish 
ditty introduced by her in the second act, both of 
which shw had to répeat. Mr. Williamson’s Myles 
was in every respect excellent, bright, generally 
humorous, with, as the sitaation required, an admix- 
ture of nataral and unaffected pathos; his brogue 
was rich and well maintained throughout. They 
were admirably supported iu the other leading cha- 
racters; Mrs, Alfred Mellon, transferring her old 
part of Aune Chute to Miss Hudspeth, represented 
with much earnestness the anxiety of Mrs. Oregan ; 
Mr. 8. Emery was, as asual, artistic and forcible as 
Dauny Mann; the two collegiaus, Hardress Cregan 
aud Kyrle Daly, were adequately sustained by 
Messrs. Terriss and Shore, and Father ‘l'om and the 
raseal Couregan found efficient exponents ia Messrs. 
Moreland and Caleham. ‘The drama is revived with 
xreat care, the great sensation busi of the head 
and rescue by Myles of Hily from the lake in the 
second act, being very effectively carried out, and 
the drama was recel¥ed throughout with the 
warmest applause, The American farce “‘ Strack 
Oil,’ with Mr. Williamsou ‘as the Peuusylvanian 
Dutchman, Joliw Stufel, and Miss Moore as his hoy- 
denish daughter Lizzie, follows the Irish drama as 
au after piece. 





OLYMPIC. 


Str Raspat Rossrts. has very wisely con- 
sented tothe withdrawal of his very indifferent piece, 
‘‘Under a Veil,’ in which he made his debut here 
an | appeared as Lieut. Kingston iu the old-fashioned 
comedietta of ‘' Naval Eagagements.” This little 
piece affords but little more scope for acting than its 
predecessor, and is no stronger test of the histrionic 
capabilities of Sir Randal, who, as the young naval 
officer, displays the same ease, of deportment and 
quiet self-confidence which characterised his recent 
debut. The familiar and amusing comedietia 
was also well supported by Mr. Vollaire as the old 
Admiral, Mr, Hill as the fassy landlord, and by Mrs. 
Stephens and Miss Fauny Josephs as the two ladies 
who, after an unintentional rivalry, ¢hange their 
previously acorpted suitors,, The romantic play of 
“lhe Gascon ”’ has been represented for the last time 
and Mrs, Rousby’s engagement here has terminated 
with her benefit, when she appeared for the first time 
in London, as Maviana in Sheridan Kuowles’s play 
of “ The Wife.’ 





Mg. WHIsTLER, we hear, is far advanced on a por- 


trait of Mr. Henry Irving, which promises to a. 


very noteworthy work. 

At the Opera Comique,. “La Petite Mariee” will 
be replaced by Lecocq’s “ Girofié-Girofla,” in which 
Maile, Pauline Luigini will make her first appear- 
ance this season ino her original dual character. 

Mr. Bovcrcautt’s “ Shaughraun ’’ has been 
duced at Bath, where its once uns intention 
of creating sympathy for the Fenion prisoners was 
duly recognised,and, says the ‘‘ Bath Herald,” excited 
** scorn rather than approval,” .) ra 


Nortx Saigtps THeatxe Royat has been, sold. 


to, Mr. Josep» | Elliott, builder, aud will. be converted 
into shops and other business places. By this step 
the drama will be extinguished ia North Shields. 


A SAPE INVESTMENT. 


eee 


Lawyer Willet has made his investments 
With wonderfal wisdom, they say, , 

And the interests, dividends, coupons, 
Come in in @ flourishing: way. 

A few waiting thousands off yonder, 

Ke. few idle hundreds just here, 
o matter how heavy the pressure, 
“Old Willet ’ had nothing to fear.. 


And being a just man and honest, 
He paid to the Lord now and then 
Some tithes of the anise and cammin, , 
And built, with ink, paper and pen. 
Some steeples, with:-weashercocks gilded, 
Some windows memorial gave, 
And when a worn pastor went under 
He put up a shaft on his grave. 


But never a prayer folded softly 
The gift in its sheltering wing, 
He never to him gave the glory, . 
Though hasting an off’ring to bring. 
So he walked in his garden securely, 
Over Babylon builded a well, — - 
Until, iu tue heart of his household, 
There echoed a funeral knell. 


And May, little daughter beloved, 
Wuo seemett only lent from the sky, 
Went back to the angels’in waiting, 
Content to be lifted on high. 
“With whisper and dying endeavour, 
* ‘T'o'tell how the scar-blazoned Hand 
‘Was always held out to ber father, 
She passed to the Beautiful Land. 


There is failure, and turmoil, and ruin! 
Men’s hearts, full of fear, lose their trust, 
And the beautiful structuros once gilded 
Go back to their fragments and dust, 
Lawyer Willet is down in the tem 
His stocks, worthless, lie at his feet. 
Tho wave that enthroned him in 
Ebbs back over ruin complete. 


Investments ? Alas! they have vanished 
Save one—out ofall only one. 

*Tis the soul of his daughter departed 
Tuat whispers of happiness won. 

Like the star of the wind in a blossom, 
There comes to his listening ear 

The voice of the child saying softly, 
“I am safe, father, darling, safe here 


Ab! the heart groping after its treasure 
Will find it, 1 know, by and bye, 

And the shadows around earthly ruin 
Grow goldea the side toward the sky, 


BE. L. 





Grvina witout Monzy.—The poor give more 
than the rich. .This proposition holds good, as a 
general principle. Money is by no means the only 
thing to give in this world: neither do ning g +e 
necessirily contribute more to the happiness of the 
receiver than small gifts, Go ine any conntry co.2- 
munity and. converse with people. Ask who 
ministers most. to their happiness. You will very 
likely be told vf some venerated clergyman, whose 
salary has never been more than enoagh to barely 
support him ; or of some poor widow, who goes from 
house to house, like a ministeri Angel, wherever 
sorrow and suffering demand se. Bo, or relief. 
It is astonishing how much one without money may 
give! A kind word, « helping hand—the warm sym- 
pathy that rejoices with those that do rejoice and 
weeps with those who weep! No man is so . 
no woman is so poor, as not to be able to contribute 
largely to the happiness of those around them. 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


oR, 


FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED, 


By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 
—— 


CHAPTER XX. 


HAsti.y accosting an attendant Hugh Denton in- 
quired which was the chamber of the gentleman who 
had tiatday met with the accident, 

“ There’s two or three, I believe, as have had falls, 
replied the man; but I spose you mean Mr. Lutirel 
the squire’s friend ?”’ - 

Hugh Denton gasped an affirmative. 

* Well, he have just a-wakened up like, and have 
axed ior Mr, Jasper, and l’m a-going to look for him 
to fetch him loike.” 

Hugh Deuton followed the man with his eyes and 
in a few minutes ssw bim approach his young master, 
who had just emerged from @ recess. in the couger- 
vatory with Isabel on his arm, whose heightened 
colour and embarrassment of mauner would at any 
other time have alarmed her father. 

Now he noticed them not, 

The man drew nearer, and so did Hugh Denton. 

¢ Please sir, the gentleman as had the fall to-day 

Jasper Dorrington left the arm of Isabel. 

‘Excuse me one instant,’’ said be, and taking the 
fellow aside by the sleeve roughly the astonished ser- 
vant said no more 

“Speak low. Did you say the gentleman wants 
me? Is he awake?” 

“* He be, sir, and has axed for you.” 

** Go—tell him I’ll be with him directly.” 

Hugh Denton heard all this, and not without some 
surprise. 

This surprise was not lessened when Jasper, re- 
turning to Isabel, said: 

“ My friend has been asking for me, dear Isabel. 
Pardon my enforced absence fora while, Adieu for 
afew minutes, tome hours, Join your father aud 
expect my speedy return.” 

He kissed her hand and vanished, leaving Hugh 
Denton, who was conceaied by A tali and thick 
azalea, trained on a wire trellis, trauefixod with as- 
topishment. 


























[IN THE CONSERVATORY.| 


The rustic servant stood gaping after his depart- 
ing master, not quite realising the situation, 
Hugh Denton quickly recovered from his sur-~ 


rise, 
a My good fellow,”’ said he, “‘can you show me to 
the ane geutleman’s room—I tov am anxious to see 
him ?” : 

And Hugh Denton slipped a half sovereign into 
the footman’s hand. 

At this moment Isabel caught sight of her father 
and joined him, crimsoned with confusion. 

** ’ll_show ye the door, sir,’’ said the fellow, de- 
positing the coin in his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ It’s 
the second on the roight from young master’s; 
there’s on’y a dressing room atween.” 

He led the way, followed by Hugh Denton, who 
had taken the arm of Isabel. withous a word of re- 
mark, 

The man, having reached the open door, indicated 
it by a gesture. It was a large bedroom, in which 
stood a heavy four-post bedstead with full valsuces, 
fringes and curtains, 

Jasper Dorriugton had just entered the apart-nent 
and stood iu sight, but the occupant, who was seated 
in au easy chair on the fartuer side of the bed by 
the fireplace, was not visible from the doorway. 

Hugh Denton paused a moment before entering. 

“ Father, dear, we ought not to enter a sick, rou 
anapnounced, Have you been set for ?’’ said Isavel 
speaking for the first time, and shricking back at 
sight of Jasper. 

“Right,’’ was the only word utrered by Hugh 
Denton. ‘‘ Await my return here,’ aud he left 
Isabel a few paces from the door. 

He entered the room. 

* Egad,” said Jasper Dorrington, who did not per- 
ceive the new comers, “ I’m glad to hear you're better, 
but you just cut me short in a delightful conversation 
with the lovely Isabel, whu I huve leit-——” 

“T will not detain you long from your inuamorata, 
but it was about that girl and ber father that—”’ re- 
turned a well knowu Voice, 

The speech proceeded no farther. 

Raising his eyes Vincent Luttrel perceived at the 
back of Jasper Dorrington the weird and distorted 
features of the horror-stricken Hugh Denton: the 
next instant the wretcied man fell heavily against a 
marble dressiug table hard by. 

Jasper Dorrington tarned and cangint him in his 





arms, bat not iu time to save tlie victim froin a severe 
coutused cut nearthe temple, which speedily saturated | 
dis clothes and the fluor with bioud, 


Isabel Denton heard her father’s fall—nay, almost 
saw him ere he struck the marble, She rushed to 
his assistance and helped to raise him. Vincent 
Lattrel stepped forward with an air of concern. 

Isabel’s eyes rested on the well known features :— 

“Fiend,” she exclaimed, you have murdered my 
father at last !” 


* * 2 * * 


Terror and dismay reigned in the ballroom when 
the first exaggerated reports of the sccne we have 
just described circulated among the company. Mr. 
Deutou, so the rumour ran, had gone up to Mr, Lut- 
trel’s chamber to inquire about his state after his 
accident and had there and then fallen dowa in an 
apoplectic fit and fractured his skull, 

‘uen came another version, that Mr. Denton had 
discovered a jloug-lost son in Mr, Jasper’s friend, 
and had straizutway swooned wit: emotion, 

Then there was a whisper of some awful mystery, 
as Isabel Deuton had been hear:l by one of the ser- 
vants to charge Mr. Luttrel with baving murdered 
her father; and tuis she had repeated more than 
once, 

Meauwhile, Hugh Denton hai been conveyed to 
bed, olveding and senseiess, and the medical man 
eallel in had prouoauced no ovinion farther than 
that the seizure looked like apoplexy, or rather 
epilep*y, and that the scull-wound was, fortunately, 
so fur vvnind the temple as to render it dangerous 
ouly in so far a3 the shock might afflict the system, 
tiie iujury beiug confined to contusion and @ cut 
without fracture. 

Sir Herbert and Lady Dorrington having visited 
the patient, learued no more than we have stated, 
but as the hour of twelve had passed, and the dancing 
had broken up for supper, no one dared to propose 
ite resumptivu in the face of such calamitous occar- 
reuces, Accordingly the company began to disperse. 
Veiicles were ordered, shawls, wraps, bonnets, auc 
great coats were sought out, and bs a few minutes 
after one the latest guests bad bidden gvod-bye and 
departed. There remained only a few London and 
distant iriends—who had come dowa for the shooting 
and hunting—persomal friends of Jasper and Sir 
Herbert, who were staying in the house. A small 
knot of these assembled in the dining parlour, Jasper 
Dorrington, haying left Hugh Denton in a doze, 
unier care uf his devoted daughter, informed theise 
gentlemen that Mr, Deutun having visited Mr. 
Luttrel’s chamber had been seized with an epilepto 
fit, to which he was liable, and hence the sad catag- 
trypad Whicu ued vrogeu u_ their pleasant party. 
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Though Jasper Dorrington offered this explana- 
tion—and, indeed, it was the best ne could give—his 
miod misgave him. The strange exclamation of Isabel 
rung in his ear, and though she herself had attributed 
it to her terror and distraction, and besouglt him to 
dismiss it from his mind, he could not do so. 

He was convinced that there was more meapingiin 
the words than Isabel was willing to hawe atwmhed’ 
to them, and that some undisclosed mystery day at 
the bbttom of the recognition of his friend Jvuattashby’ 
Isabel's father, f 

Luttrel’s explanation, on the followigg moptigg, 
was candid and plausible ; 

“My accident,” said he, “‘ whichaé@inatgave me 
as much vexation at disturbing a p rty as 
it did pain and inconvenience, struck wards 
as fortunate, as I thought it might prewert myseeme 
—and I detest seenes—with a lady by whom Siskel 
been rejected; dor, to make no secrets withqpem, 
Jasper, | guce propesed to Denton far the hantef 
his daugiger. He gave a conditiomdl assent,tbut I 
was rejected peremptorily by she datiy herself. I sus 
pect sheaely, friend Jasper, that @here’s a :troth- 
plight with that young parson you spoke of; if so; 
don’t he vexed if 1 tell you, as my opivien, thet 
your ast is in vain. 
does @buer the man she hes refused ; yes I amet 
say thet,fier a pious young daily, her o of 2mur- 


| chamber, which 


It's wonderful how woman 4 


was Wednesday evening, and Isabel, having seen 
to her father’s comfortable tea, for suppers were 
strickly forbidden to him, had, at his earnest te,’ 
quest, taken her way to the evening singing~clags: 
at-Ciovernook, leaving’ house and‘her parent to 
the care of their a 

The arrangemesthes 7. dwelling, as we have) 
seen, vero well #upevn to*uattrel, and so soon as “the, 
imperfect light remilered’any sight of distant ovjeats’ 
impossible he mate tis way, skirting along the 
a@baded sides of thehedgerows, into the laurel-clump 
close to the window of the ajmrtment opeujmg ap to 
#helavnwe awe alneady dqgoxibed. ee 

Elevetbe commanded a vieg Aft the iuterior 
‘raom, ad mere perfectly @ when the) sinuntbra 





servant. ; 

“he girl retired _ant*Mincent Tattre 
gaining entrance the, glays-teor 
gardey and as ampibly “to the 


y. <n 
Hugh Dentee at him calajy, den @ loo 
mesignation thes gartook of the expression of utter 


MRE arould Webubercifal, VindeusW nthe” sdid he 
, ‘to slay me outright dy yvidlemce rather. 





pyre @ atrong i 

state @f eméitement—and I ean't quite you, 
Jasper, from wll participation in causing @t, dn 
case, by losesinaking dio say auch 
thigge aket mo aensiblemen would ask far 
naijonel thelr preeise aneaving.” 

be ao wore that, ixiend Lat trdl” 
Jasper Dorsington, “ Iaebdl uss herself req uestedame 
to attadh momensing to thet wiki exclamation,” 

“Tm muéh.obliged te-her, Dan gare, 
quittel on the eapital charge,” laughed 
much obliged indeed. Itis painful to think of guch 
things, but a desire to retain your good opinion com- 
pels me to state that I once saved Hugh Denton’s 
life, as he himself has often acknowledged, so that 
itis rather hard for a fellow to be charged with 
murdering him because he turns up rather unexpec- 
tedly when he is supposed to be hundreds of miles 
away. My bypothesis is, that the shaky old gentle- 
men took one fur my double or fetch, or wruith asthe 
Scotchmen call jt, go off he went as-superstitious 
females—and Hugh Denton very apuch resembles an 
old woman in male habiliments—are wont todo ina 
swoon. I’m glad to hearthe has got off with a mere 
scalp wound, for though Isabel has jilted me for your 
model parson I should be sorry that my apparition 
should have any worse effect than a fright anda cut 
head.” 

Jasper Dorrington was too much taken with Lut- 
tral not to accept, with satisfaction, this somewhat 
lame explanation, and as Hugh Denton left for his 
home in the morning without any furtherallasion to 
the affair than a regret that his infirmity should have 
caused so mach anxiety to hospitable Lat and a 
cegsure on his, imprudenge for taking too great a 
liberty with himself ere his restoration to health was 
sufficiently established, the iucidents of the night 
were soou buried ip oblivion, 

Vineent Luttrel persisted, however, that a farther 
stay in the neighbourhood might keep aiive gossip 
and surmises, he accordingly expressed his intention 
of returning to Loudon, previonsly to which, how- 
ever, he paid a visit to Rosemead to condole, as he 
said, with his friend, Mr. Denton, 

This visit the plausible scoundrel took care to 
make so public “by driving over to. the villa in com- 
pany with theivoung baronet, that even village scan- 
dal was silenced,and the whole mystery subsided 
into mere commenplace. 

The details of that visit, with which we shall 
presently make the reader acquainted, did not tend 
to the restoration of the atthappy Hagh Denton, We 
skall give merely the conclusion of ‘their inter- 
view. 

After the usual inquiries as tothe condition of her 
father, which Vincent Luttrel made with a studied 
air of anxious concern, the latter sugested a desire 
for ® personal interview with the patient, providing 
Mr. Denton’s medical man did not forbid it. 

Teabel, astonished at his audacity, protested against 
such a proceeding, as Jasper thought, with reprehen- 
sible vehemence, and the wily hypocrite, while pre- 
tending to be surprised at her decision and at the 
warmth of her objection, which ‘the urged to be quite 
unreasonable, took the opportunity of convincing 
Jasper of the prejudice and ill feeling ‘of the 
daughter, and also the exaggerated nervousness and 
mental haluvioacion of the father, and thus they 
took their leave. 

That evening Vincent Luttrel returned privately 
to Rosemead ‘as twilight deepened into shaiow. It 
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am ready, as I told you, to sacrifice myself, but 
Isabel’s affections ere not only beyond my control, 
but beyond my wish o contro! them.” ’ 

“Tndeed! ‘1 am glad you ‘aveibecome ‘so .can- 


} did, it much simplities the courge I shall have to‘ 


pursue, I nced ‘ot ‘tell ‘yon T have the confidence 
and the friendship df Jasper Dorrington, who is 


ourable intentions.” 
Tne cougummate peryerter of truth sail this with 


ear. 

‘* Well, I must protect myself against sudh ‘a for- 
midable rival in the'best way I can, and this will be 
to show my friend, under the seal of solemn secrecy 
of course, the impossibility of the alliance of an 
honoured name with the progeny of a man——” 


“ Por the love of Heaven, cease’’. 


I will do so. 
to surface even the gangrene, to whiten the’ 
sepulchre of dead ‘bones, to’ skin over the ‘alder’ 
which festers and corupts within:' No; I -will act’ 
the friend both to you and to young Dortington—fo 
you by saving you from a false’ position, and to 


must bring misery and sorrow to the house of ‘his 
father, But I am travelling perhaps ont of the way, 
and as1 surely believe that Isabel’s affections are 
really engaged to the excellent young ‘clergyman, 
Mr. Evelyn Stewart, to whom viilage gossip assigns 
her, I may have to do « little in the confessional 
way, as becomes a singer like myself aud a saint like 
my rival.” . 

Hugh Denton heaved a’groanas’ if his heart was 
crushed, but replied not a word. 

‘‘ You’re very little inteveated ia me, I fear,’’ said 
Luttrel, snesringly. ‘‘ You have not even asked how 
I returned from America, or why 2” 

‘“‘ T am past interesting myself in anythiog/ butmy 
child, for whom alone Llive,’’ replied the hyperchon- 
driac. 

Vincent Luttrel smiled, and then, fn a few words, 
narrated his shipwreck and adventures, avoiding, of 
course, all mention of his plunder. 

‘ben 1 may assume that the large pecuniary 
sacrifice nade by meto assist your visit to the New 
World , was lost, and the object of» your -visit 
is——” 

*: Never farther out in your life, friend Hugh. My 
uncle I told you of has liberally supplied my necessi- 
ties, and I have no intention 10 expatriate myself for 
the present. When l am compelled to make you,.my 
banker I have no doubt I shall Jind you.as liberalas 
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“T came here, friend Hugh, to speak plainly, ani” 
It is not the ‘office of trae friendship | 


Jasper by preventing #im from a marriage which’ 
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ever, friend Hugh. But I owe you thanks for your 
admirable.behaviour in that little Scrivener difficulty, 
which «ifgitt have proved awkward bat for your 
thoughtful interpostion ; and to sow you I am not 
ungrataful,wyhatever else you may think of me, I 
only upon the utmost provocation, 
‘suchifor insja@nceias allowing Isabelto choose a hus- 
band without favyomring or consulting me, that I will 
sllow mysdif_ to propeed to extremities. Meanwhile, 


asl shall pow return to London, pick wp your spirits, 
and employ your energies in cultina your pretty 
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4 “Isabel! the girl’s words burnt her soul like 
drops of molten lead. 

That man had again been there, and her father 
withheld his confidence from her! 

What dreadfdl ‘mystery/could thete ba that 
her loving, her dotifig father, dared not to’trust~hér 
with? 

Yet this hateful man carried the key of it, and had 
dared, as@he doubted not, to use his| possession of it 
to oppress the very soul of her parent, and to enforce 
upon .her the acceptance of his. abhorrent atten- 
tions, 

She would challenge an explanation the next time 
they met, whatever might be the consequences. 

** You do not seem so well to-day,.as you were In 
the latter part of yesterday, dear father, said Isabel, 
as she handed ber father's London newspaper, which 
had ‘artivwed by. post from Liverpool. “Has any- 
as: Fg gee in my short absence to'diseompose 

ou 


Hugh Denton looked at, bis danghter with a -sus- 
picious and hesitating glance, and then drepped hie 
eyes. 

“ Why @o’you ask, Tsabel ?” 

“T feared something “bad occurred ‘te discourage” 
you.” 

* Yes—ahom—yes, ‘perhaps there has; ‘but it ‘is 
past, and not worth alladiag ‘to'farther, It is of no 
ase Gwelling on unplessant ‘bygenes. “You ‘saw 
Lattrel yesterday afternoon, aul refased him access 
to me.” 

“IT did, but, as it appears, in vain. He'retur hed 
to this house and obtained an interview ‘with you 
ee ely. I dread and detest that man, dear 


**Not more than I do: yet I dare not exclude 
him from my’honse, nor forbid tim’to see me, As I 
have often before said, you will merely ' seek -your 
own udhappiness and my misery ‘by endeavouring to 
Gnravel the secret of our acquaintance and of iris 
power, ‘as ‘you call it, over my actions, - Suffice it to 
say it must continue till my sufferings ‘end mu the 
rave.” 

“ Disclosed ‘to those who tove you, ‘and who have 
the will and power to.serve you, lam convinced you 
may be released from this wretched thraldrom. Look 
this bad man in the face and. defy, him, and his. power 
willcease. I will do so, and proveke/him to disclose 
his secret, then dare him.to do his worst,’’ 

Hugh Denton looked with fear, not unmixed: with 
admiration, upon his daughter, 

Her eyes flashed and she drew herself up with dig- 
nity, with a womanly grandeur of witich Hagh Den- 
ton had no previous couception either in form, manner, 
or tone of voice. 

“ Yes!’ deat father ; IT fear for ‘you alone, but I 
will cast that fear behind me, What man‘can have, 
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fair means, the power over ‘another's soul which 
bat "to one-alons, whet ttt ‘power “is sf evil ? 
Vintent Luttrel ‘has hitherto beens terror and ‘an 
abhorrénce'tome. ‘T we hn mee ora mm 
I will exptess' my’hatred and compel - once 
all ‘to cseoowid getty villany or to cette his fiendish 
ution of one ‘whose ‘kinfneds of heart mist 
have ever prevented Hitn from er an 
towards than, woniat, oréhild. "Yes, Twill face this 
bold and wicked man‘and sonqaér him by the strength 
of -contefous innveence,” 

“My ‘dearest Tewbél, forbetr. Tt ‘is ho ‘tale'for 
womat’s “sar. “Thy father’s guilt reachts even to 
thatéin which involves the'pr éuree of Heaven 
on man’s fillen tace—the death ofa brotirer.”” 

Isabel Denton stated ‘fixedly ‘at her father. He 
sunk his head upon bis*bosom apd remained silent. 

‘ Tiren—oh “that my ‘ears may have deveived ime— 
your crime is——” 

‘OMurder!—and Vincént Luttrel was, until this 
very ba the sole #hiter of ay» hortid 
secret , 


—— 


OAAPTER, XX1. 


In @. fornier: chapter, on the very night when the 

sudden apparition of 
minated r Dorrington’s proposed téte-a-dtte 
with Isabel Denton, we mentioned the vitit at Rose. 
mead,of dsebei’s Yorkshire cousin, Lionel Pom- 
fret. ; 
That hearty and manly! young fellow ha proposed 
to himself :a.stay of a few days at his ‘uncle Den- 
ton’s,”.ae he was im the hatit of calling Isabel’s 
father, though the relationstiip was vot, so close ac- 
cording to the table of: affinities. 

His artival was unfortunately timed, for he found 
Isabel confined to ‘her chamber on the Sunday, and 
hie unclémneble to leave bis bedroom, he therefore, 
after a Sunday at church anda idok at Dorrington 
Hall, continued his journey to! London, which was 
his: ultimate destination, leaving, however, a pro— 
niiseof speedy return, when he hoped to pay his re- 
spects to his-¢ousin Isabel. 

How he kept that promise will presently ap- 


ar. 
d ithe. chamber of Hugh 


pe 

Evelyn Stewart. ent 
Denton, preceded by Isabel. 

What was her alarm ‘when she. perceived, by the 
heetic flush of ‘the ohecks and bloodshot eyes, that 
her father was suffering from an attack of fever, 

His speech was wild, vapid aud rambling, and 
Evelyn, after a soothing word.or two, took his wrist 
and felt his pulse; for the young minister had 
qualified himself fercases of emergency by study- 
ing medicines at the University. 

‘61 think,’ said: he, slowly, ‘that it would be as 
well to send for Doctor Sibley.”’ 

The. servant was about to be despstched a jong 
mile for -the leading medical practitioner of Clover- 
noek when the patient objected. 

‘Tem mot in need of medicine, my dear,’’ said 
Hagh. Deaton, rapidly, ‘‘mot at wll, The doctor can 
do aocthing »for: me, Mr. Stewart. They cannot 
‘ minister to a mind diseasefl; pluck from the memory 
a rooted sorrow, or 'rase out the written:traubles of 
the brain,’ L amt.of sound sense, good Mr. Stewart. 
Send not, I'beg of you, for the physician—it is ‘ the 
physician of soul’s I need. Yesyreverend gir, it is 
to yeur kind offices J look for relief which no drag 
can bring, Mr. Stewart,” said he, raising. bis, voice 
in. aw ex¢ess of excitement, ‘‘I .have determined no 
longer to dive ia dread of discovery, I will confess 
and ask your absolution fora crime which I assure 
you was uppremeditated, thongh it’s only mortal 
witness. has declared it to be—and my tortured con~ 
scious. has. confirmed since a MURDER!” 

Isabel Denton had already andergone the shook of 
her father’s avowal, and, h deeply affected, 
she speke not, but, hiding .her face in her hands, 
awaited further disclogures. 

“Dreadful as the taking of the.life of afellow- 
creature, may. be,’ said Evelyn Stewari, after a. fow 
moments’  panse, it. is the intent, the malice prepense 
which‘alone can stamp; the crime of murder by hu- 
man law, while in the written law. of the Giver of 
Life homicide by misadventure was pardoned, on_re- 
pentance, in many signal instances. I, ean, by.my 
office, moance., no; farther -absolution than. is 
earned by your own penitence, which, if sincere, and 
I cannot doubt but that. it, is. so, will. absolve you 
before. Him to whom,all hearts are open and from 
whom noseorets are hid,” , 

“Isabel, my love,” said. Hugh. Denton, with a 
calmness in strong contrast,with his previous heat, 
“*T have lately revealed to you my secret misery, I 
will now darty out my resolution to make you and 
our mivigter hete-shaters in the knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances thet led.up to that-fatal encounter—for it 
was in a struggle I slew him.” 





Byelyn Stewart so abruptly ter-, 





Tdabel Gertie? a Gall tray with ‘w jug of edoling 
idvink, which she had previously prepared, ‘to her 
‘father’s side, and, pouring out a tunfbler of the 
leffervescing fluid, presetited the glass. 

aoe Deftton quaffed “ter sen A van 

t that 'monont's cartiagé was heard approac . 
land Teabel hastened to the ‘window, ‘She expected 
\to see Jasper Dorrington alight. , 

Tt. was not’ him, “bat a stranger,#nd, though ‘she 
lhad’only heard of lim, #he'dduld ‘nt be mistaken, 

“It must‘be ny tonsia, Lionel Pomfret,’ she ex- 


Evelyn looked at Hugh Denton. ‘The sitk'man’s 

‘countenante brightened, 
_ Tam glaof #/”* said ie, “He ds a fine, ‘brave, 
‘honest young man. You must know hit, Isibel, as 
I did his father, as firm friend, Lead him hither, 
my love. I have passed through the pangs of con- 
\cealment and féar thé World no moe. “He shall hear 
my sad tale, and condemn or acquit me as he may 
‘think proper.” 

Lionel Pomfret was ushered in. 

The bold, fair, open-brewed young Yorkshiremen 
bowed courteously to the clergyman, made & second 
pbeigance.to Isabel, and, advancing to the sufferer, 
took his hand. 

“Uncle Denton,” ‘said ‘he, looking attentively in 
his face, ‘I hope I ath tot‘an intruder, ‘but 1 totild 
hot resist; ‘on redeeming my promise to ‘visit yout 
pretty retreat on my homeward joufney,; the sutis- 

action of a personal interview. I could not go babk 
lo Pomfret without better authority than heatsay as 
to the health of ‘my fathet’s old friend. ‘Shall Isay 
you are on the road to Gonvalescence, unele? My 
father, myself, and all friends hope so.” 

“Say so, my dear Lionel, say so, You, too, shail 
share in my cure. .Do not look surprised. 1 bave 
long writhed in agony under a hideous burthen of 
concealed crime; like the Spartan boy, the hidden 
monster ‘has preyed upon my vitals, but now my 
éourage, or, perhaps, for I am too weak to boast, my 
despair, has nerved me to face the worst that open 
éonfession can bring upon the, Yes, Liotiel, hera, in 
presence. of those | best love—my only child, our 
excellent afd picts pastor, ‘and yourself—I will lay 
bare ‘my temptution, my crime, and its ponishment. 
Listen, then, to my sed ‘story of revenge, déath, 
and the betrayal of friendship. 

“Tt is but twenty years since, young, full of hope, 
health, and blest with a competence and fature ex- 
pectations, I married a woman, handsome, éecom- 
plished, ‘of good birth; and with all those outward 
gifts and atquirements that teem caleulated to 
attract a lover and make a husband bappy. Such was 
Isabel Oarrathers, the mother of you searcely 
knew the care, my darling daughter, Need I say 
to me she bad ‘the form of an angel, but, alas! she 
had no heart! Her tastes were frivulous, her love of 
admiration inordinate,and, pardon me shat I speak 
thus of the dead, tomy jealons 'mihd, yearning for 
reciprocated affection, her follies and frivolities bore 
to me the aspect of criminality. 

“| had hoped that the first pledge of ouraffection 
would have drawn her hdme-ties closer; but no, her 
dissipation and gaiety seemed to her tv be-covered 
by her position as a married woman, and I found 
myself the desolate husband of a woman whosé 
aniles were for society and strangers, and ‘whose 
énjoyments were sought im the whirl of gaieéty and 
diss m 
** Among the favoured cavaliers who escorted her 
ito play, ball, coueert or opera, Was One, a man of 
damaged character and evil reputation, and having 
by accident ‘discovered that money had been given 
or lent by my wife te this person, and further an 

ntment made for a rehdezvous at a theatre, [ 
met the villian aceompanied by oné whom I thought 
a friend, chalienged him to fight a duel, and offered 
him his choice of -weapons. The insolent coward 
refased me what a false code of honoar,in which I 
them believed, calls ‘satisfaction,’ I insisted on his 
facing me, He tried toescape. We struggled and 
fell, for 1 was quite mad ‘with passion, and the pistol 
I still. retained in my grasp—he hed thrown. away 
the. one i proffered to him—exploded. My victim 
lay before me a-corpse, and conscience hissed in my 
ear—Hugh Denton, you are @ murderer! I have 
done,’ 

“And your frimd—the witness?” éaid Lionel 
Pomfret. 

‘Name him not. There ties the serpent who, with 
envenomed fang, has festered the wound in my 
tainted conscience. There is the cruel torturer who, 
with pretended kindness, has torn open the unhealed 
laceration of ‘my heart; Yes, the iron indeed had 
entered my soul, but he heated that iron to glowing 
whiteness, then cauterised my gashes, simulating «ll 
the while the healing intentions of a friend. For 
year after. year—the weary calendar seems to me ap 
age—has this man ted me by mysterious 
threats of delivering me over to jastioe, as he termed 


it; painte? tome the horrors of a felon’s death, and, 
yettore terrible to me, the bequeathing of a tainted, 
‘branded name to my child, and the disgrace of the 
poliuted transmission of a vatne borne honotrably by 
‘my Foréfathers, und‘stained byme. Inmy ‘first wea 
\motrents,after sthe homicide, 1 submitted to this 
man’s dictation, and furnished him with funds for 
thesupport of my repudiated wife, ‘The payments 
I then ‘made him he has‘uséd as a thrdat corrobors- 
tive of my having bought his secrecy, ‘This threat 
‘he has hell comtintally ‘in terrorem over me, 

“Pius, hdving once submitted, I-have remained in 
isabjection to wis thrall until be ha’ tightened m'y 
bonds with demoniac ingenuity. Oh, that I had 
sooner mide the ‘resolve I have now executed, and 
faced try accuser boldly—but regrets are vain. My 
wife died, alas! forgive me, heaven, I wept 'not— 
nay, I was do utterly subjugated by that bold, bad 
man, that I hailed her death asva deliverance. But 
Seon that crime, for it. was a crime, dear Isabel, 
broughtits retributive punishment. The villian un- 
tasked himself entirely. He more than hinted that 
he could make it bélieved, and that the proofs were 
most-plensible and ready, that I, oh, horror! had 
been chief instigator, if not the perpetrator, of my 
wife’s narder also. 

** Once again my wretched pusillanimity. armed my 
Hestroyer'with a weapon, He plundered me more 
tam onfee on the pretence of leaving Hngland ; but 
he is yet Within the fotir seas, Finally—and this has 
led me to -bravb the worst—came the last drop of 
bittervess ‘Which followed my cup of sorrow to over- 
flowing: the monster, whose perfidy, I sorely sus- 
pect, was one of the causes of my wretched wife’s 
death, crowned his infamy and my sufferings by 
demanding, as the price of his secrecy, the hand df 
iny darling’child! This has bent the bow tod far, 
it has bréken, and can no more be drawn bo serve his 
aim, I-dé not know that I have more ‘to ndd than 
iny eatnest prayer that when I have thrown off tiis 
load of bsaffering my child may find a protection 
against the machinations of this fiend in human 
form.” 

Lionel Pomfret was the first to break the painful 
silence: which followed the disclosures of isabel’s 
father. 

He bowed to Evelyn Stewart, who intimated that 
the young squire, as a relative, had a prior claim to 
speak. 

Lionel:proeseded to point out, subject to correction, 
that the extortioner who had thus crimivally mis- 
used the possession of his friend’s secret was, in the 
eye of the: law, not only an ‘accomplice, butan ac- 
cessory after the fact toa capital felony—if felony 
there was. in the case, which he, Lionel Pomfret, 
much doubted, It was,at most, in this case homicide 
by misadventure, which was no moré than the legal 
drime of mahslaayhter, and if indicted as a mis- 
demednotr the witnessof the encounter, by his 
silence, Was an accomplice in the offence. He would 
seek out this scoundrel, if Mr. Denton would indi- 
éate him, and put him in a position which would. 
effectually prevent his further practising on the feara 
of his victim. ‘ 

Hugh Denton listened eagerly ; anew light seemed 
to break in upon tim. 

‘Mr. Denton,” said Evelyn Stewart, “I esteem 
it fortunate thatat such a corjuncture you shouli have 
the assistance of so clearheaded and courageous an 
adviser as Mr, Lionel Pomfret, whom I shall be 
proud henceforth to-ciaim asa friend. May I add 
that I entirely concur in his views, and that should 
this villain, for no milder term will desoribe him, at- 
tempt by farther threats to extort money or to impos 
his infamous conditions, that you, my dear sir, shouid 
instantly communicate with myself or Mr. Pomfret, 
who will at onve confront him, and, I doubt not, 
bring him to the position of a supplicant rather than 
thatof a tyrant. As to the character of the offence, 
of which you make so exaggerated an estimate, my 
view of its character is unchanged. Wicked ‘as tha 
intent to meet in mortal conibat, life against life, is 
in itself and: to be condemned by all moral and right 
thinking men, yet that intent of combat was not 
even carried ott, and the dreadful oatastrophe was’ 
uupremeditated and accidental, not wilful homicide,” 

Isabel Venton clasped her hands as Evelyn 
Stewart uttered these words: 

“Thank Heaven,” sheexelaimed, ‘my father is 
not a murderer—I knew, [ felt, he could not be one, 
Kueel with me, my dearest parent, and join with me 
in thanksgiving to Him who has raised up for us @ 
protection and advocate in the time of our sore 
need,” 

Hugh Denton did not resist his daughters gentle 
pressure. He khelt down, and Evelyn Stewart, in 
a firm but’ revérential tone of voice prayed aloud, 
reading an appropriate portion of the Litany,in the 
response to the text to which Lionel Pomfret aud 

Hagh Denton joined, 

Father and daughter rose, the former appearing 
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a renovated being. His form seemed to regain its 
elasticity relieved from the heavy load which had 
weighed bim down. 

As for Isabel her tearful joyousness soon turned 
into cheerful sunshine, and before they parted Evelyn 
Stewart had exacted a promise that her resolve 
should at least be reconsidered, and Lionel Pomfret, 
as much pleased as any of the party, had jestingly 
promised tie lovers that he“ would live to eat plums 
at their wedding.” 

That night peace, contentment and happiness 
6pread their downy wings over Rosemead and closed 
aday which had dawned upon remorse, despair and 
misery. 

+ * * ~ 

Vincent Luttrel pursued his career of what is 
called “ life,’ in the parks, clubs, theatres, and yet 
more questionable places, where “ men about town ”’ 
are wont to kill time and spend money. 

He bad become a professed, if uvi quite a profes- 
sional gambler, the shade of difference between the 
two in the current slang of society being yet a trifle 
in bis favour, on the strength chiefly of his possession 
of cllambersin the Albany, @ remnant of respecti- 
bility which yet clung te his family name, and his 
being able to live on his own resources without bor- 
rowing or getting in debt. 

About this time his friend Jasper Dorrington came 
to London, and looking in at the. very elegant 
bachelor’s hermitage in Piccadilly, proposed a short 
continential trip, a proposition which jumped exactly 
with Luttrel’s views of an agreeable (and perhaps 
profitable) délassement during a season when, as 
both the men agreed, “‘there was nobody in Lon- 
dor.” 

It was proposed that they should journey via 
Folkestone and Boulogne, as in the course of conver- 
sation it transpired that in talking of some “absent 
friende " of farmer @ ys, they each lighted on one 
or more wno ran exchanged what old Samuel John- 
son called‘*London, the needy villain’s general home,” 
for the more modern refugium peccatorum of Enuglish- 
men of used-up credit, the Hauteville and Basseville 
of that impecunious colony. 

Thence it was arranged that Paris, with a trip to 
Northern Italy and Prince G:imaldi’s little gambling- 
shop at Monaco, should be supplemented by a visit 
to the German *‘helis’’ of Homburg, Baden-Baden, 
ete, all which “ ruin shops ’’ were then in full swing. 
to the profit and contentmout of their royal, princely, 
eminent, serene, and high and mighty sovereign 
proprietors, and the Jews, roués, demireps, spend» 
thrifts and adventurers of all nations, who were 
jackals, victims, or confederates. 

From this “run,” as it was termed, they promised 
themselves great amusement, and their preparations 
were quickly made. 

At Boulogne they visited, sympathised with, and 
fenta few pounds and shillings to certain broken- 
down turf-mep, play-men, and ruined meu, who were 
expiating in broken health, ruined credit, and starved 
geutility, a career of folly and extravagance, half- 
promising a look in on some of them when the return 
journey should bring them again en route to the Eng- 
lish shore, 

Paris was not then ‘‘ Hanssmannized’’ to the ex- 
tent of a later period of the Empire. 

The gaming houses of tie Palais Royal and in the 
dingier aud less aristocratic quarters were only visited 
by the military police (not yet re-organised on a 
civilian model) on occasions when robbery, violence or 
murder (not unfrequent) was suspected or proved. 
On» eveuing after a visit to a place where some 
very questionable dancing entertainment had been 
given, Luttrel and Jasper had entered a supper-room 
and gaming house of the lower grade in the Rue St 
Landry, a “copper-hell,” and staked a few small coins 
against the paltry banque when Luttrel became ex- 
treiuely annoyed by the determined recognition of the 
croupier, a bloated, red-nosed, seedy individual, who 
when calling the game to a winner, mor than ouce 
hour-ely aunouuced aloud ‘‘a yous Monsieu: Viucent,” 
with an unmistakable English accent on the “Vin- 
cent.” The fellow evidently enjoyed the publicity of 
Lutirel, who was searching his memory for some fea- 
ture or token of where he had last seen a face which 
was uotentirely unfamiliar to him. Afcera time a most 
disquieting suspicion forced itself upon him, and the 
more he looked at the winking old croupier the more 
was that suspicion confirmed. 

At length the debauched-looking old Silenus, at 
the close of the play, laid down his boxwood rake and 
approached the pair of visitors. 

_“‘ Monsieur Luttrel would have the kindness of 
giving his tres humile serviteur the name of his hotel 
that he might communicate with him?” 

Viucent Luttrel was enraged at the fellow's 
audacity, 

“ You are my countryman,”’ said he, coolly ; * but 
really your are is the most extraordinary from a 
person whom | do not remember to have met be‘ore, 





and whose name is unknown to me, that I must 
decline so comply.” 

*Good!’’ replied. he, with a smile; ‘it may not 
suit you to remember me, but if your memory is 
really so weak, I may find the means of strengthen- 
ing it, Monsieur Vincent. For the present, as,my 
name here is Monsieur Laroche, which will not serve 
you asa recognition, I shall decline giving you any 
other. When we meet at your hotel, where I pro- 
pose to do myself the pleasure of calling, you will 
know me by another name—aun revoir,” and the dis- 
sipated-looking croupier, buttoning himself up to the 
neck, and burying all bis face bat the top of his red 
nose in the tall Astrachan fur collar of a military 
riding coat, grasped a mounted sword-cane, and left 
the apartment. 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Tue PrREsERVATION OF TimBER.—Buried in the 
earth or exposed to the air, timber rapidly 
deteriorates, and undergoes the species of decompo- 
sition known as dry-rot. This decomposition may 
be retarded by the application of a coat of paint to 
the timber exposed to the air, or by carbonising the 
surface of that which is intended to be sunk in the 
ground. 

SMoKE AS A PROTECTION AGAINST Frost.—The 
production of artificial clouds of smoke is a common 
appliance against frost in France and Germany. 
Monsieur Vinard has recommended a plan which is 
perfectly successful, and which consists in carefully 
mixing gas-tar with sawdust and old straw, and 
piling up this mixture in large heaps in the vine- 
yards. The mixture remains inflammable more than 
a fortnight, in spite of rain and weather. When re- 
quired for use smaller heaps are made from the large 
ones, about 2 fect in diameter, and distributed in 
and around the vineyard. If thero is little wind 
these heaps burn freely for about three and a half 
hours, and produce a very dense smoke. The arti- 
ficial cloud which thus. enwraps the vines consider: 
ably decrcases the radiation from the ground, and 
therefore prevents frost, which is greatest towards 
morning during calm spring nights 

To Preserve Woop, Skins, Woven Tissvas, 
&c., From THE ATTacks oF Insects, Decay, &o. 
—The first step isto form a metallic soap insoluble 
in water by means of a metallic solution, such as the 
sulphates of alumina, copper or iron, and # soluble 
soap, like that of Marseilles, or ever a rosin soap 
This may be done either hot or cold, stirring well to 
effect the mixture. In the hot process the insoluble 
soap melts, rises to the surface, and may be collected 
with skimmers. In the cold process the separation 
is obtained by filtering. This soap, insoluble in water, 
is dissolved in a light coal-tar oil, in petroleum, or in 
any other volatile hydrocarbon. It is often useful at 
the moment of applying the dressing to heat slightly, 
in order to render it more perfectly fluid. If copper 
is used, the mixture is green; if irou, buff ; if alumiaa, 
colourless. 

Tug CLEANSING oF Woot.—The original process 
consisted ia treating the tissue with a weak solution 
of sulphuric acid marking 4 to 5 degrees on Baumdé’s 
hydrometer, and afterwards placing it in a stove 
heated to from 125 to 140 degrees Cent. (259 to 284 
degrees Fahr.) But agpnsiderable number of sub- 
stances may replace the sulphuric acid in this opera- 
tion, and frequent experiments have led to the 
following conclusions:—1. Cellulose and lignose 
may be decomposed by the action of the following 
chemical ageuts, provided that the tissue, dried after 
imbibition, be afterwards raised in a stove to a tem- 
perature of about 140 degrees Cent. :—Sulphuric acid, 
hydrochlorate of alumina, hydrochloric acid, nitric 
acid ; the chlorides of iroa, zine, tin, and copper ; nit- 
rates of copper, magnesia, and iron; sulphates of tin 
and alumina; bisulphate of potash; chrome alum; 
boracic acid ; acid phosphate of lime: oxalicacid. 2 
Wool, on the contrary, is mot attacked under the 
same conditions. 8, The fullowing agents, acting 
also under the same conditions, do not destroy vege- 
table fibre :—Chiorides of sodium, potassium, barium. 
calcium, magnesium, and mercury ; hydrocl:!orate of 
ammonia; nitrates of ammonia, mercary, lead, soda, 
barytes, lime, and potash; sulphates of copper, am- 
‘nonia, manganese, iron, lime, maguesia, soda, and 
potash ; bisulphate of soda; ammonia alum ; oitrate 
of alumina, potash of alum, tartrate of ‘soda and 
potash; phosphates of ammonia, soda, and potash ; 
iodide of potassium; tartrate of soda; chlorate of 
potash; hypochlorite of potash, oxalate of ammonia, 
oxalate of potassa; tartaric, acetic, and citric acids. 

Errxect or THe Seasons on tHE Bopr.—The 
curious fact has recently been pointed out by Dr. B 





W. Richardson that the changes of the season have a 
potent physical influence uponthe body. Some years 
ago, in a convict establishment in England, a number 
of men wereconfined amid surroundiags (of clothing, 
room, food, &c.) practically tho. same for each indi- 
vidual. The sre ha superintendent of the gaol un- 
dertook investigations, extended over some nine years, 
and during which over 4,000 individuals. were 
weighed. It was found that during the months of 
winter the body wastes, the loss of weight varying. 
in increasing ratio; that during the summer, the body 
gains, the gain varying in an easing ratio: and 
that the changes from gain to loss and from loss to 
gain are abrupt, and take place, the first at the begin-, 
ing of September, and the second at the beginning of 
April. This is shown in the follow, ures, in- 
licating the ratio of loss or gain :—Logs ;, January 
0:14, February 0:24, March 0:95. Gain: April 0°03, 
Way 0°01, June 0°52, July 0°08, August 070 Loss: 
September 0°21, Ostober 0°10, November (exception) 
a slight gain, December 0°03. 

A Soxurtion of iodide of potassium is slowly de- 
composed by the action of light ; but when some cane 
sugar is added, it turns yellow, owing to the libera- 
tion of iodine. If prc Sp present, a blue colour is 
produced, If a sheet of starched paper is soaked in a 
solution of iodide of potassium and sugar in tlie dark, 
and then exposed under a photographic negative to 
light, a blue positive priat is obtained, which is fixed 
by washing in water. ; 

In Paris every person in a cab seems to be reading 
& newspaper, and leaning forward ia order to catch 
the light, ‘To obviate the latter exertion a pane of 
glass, with a movable silk screen, has been inserted 
on the roof of the vehicle, and the experiment has 
been pri d ful. 

Exvecterc Licur Fon Frevp Orrrations.—Ex- 
periments were made on the night of the 12:h ult., 
at Chatham, with the newly-invented apparatus for 
produciug the electric light to be used at night for 
tield operations. Hitherto the gases used have been 
xeverated by means of cells, but by the new process 
it is generated by friction, the apparatus being 
worked by one of the powerful steam “‘ sappers.” 
The experiments, which were made under the direo- 
tion of the Royal Engineer Committee, were higaly 
satisfactory, the light produced being much more 
brilliant than’ when the old process is used. The ex- 
periments were made on the Great Lines, Several 
small parties of men -were sent out in various direo- 
tions, they being attired in different coloured dresses 
—scarlet, white, grey; etc.—but their every action 
was olearly seen at distances of 200, 300, an? 400 
yards'from Where the apparatus was statioued, so 
that in case of a siege an enemy could easily be ex- 

d by means of the light if the advanced too near 
the fortifications under cover of the darkness. 

MERCURIAL ointment is excellent to oi) a gun 
with, to prevent rusting, It is also equally good ap- 
plied to cutlery, needles, or other polished surfaces, 

A Green VaENiso For Mgtats.—A varnish for 
small or large metallic articles can be prepared in the 
following manner ; finely pulverized gum sandarac or 
mastic (the latter, however, is too expensive for some 
uses) is dissolved in strong potash lye until it will 
dissolve no more. Thesolé@tion is diluted with water 
and precipitated with a solution of a copper salt, either 
sulphate or acetate. This green pr tate is washed, 
dried, and dissolved in oil of turpentine, This pro- 
duces a fine green varnish which does not chanye 
under the effect of light, and will be especially useful 
for ornamental iron work, 

A Fatuactous Tzsr ror Leap 1x Tin.+ An item 
has been widely circulated, botu here and abroad, in 
which it was stated thatthe presence of lead in tin 
could easily be detected by putting a drop of nitric 
acid on the clean surface of tin plate, heating gently 
to cause it to attack the metal and evaporate the ex- 
cess of acid, and moistening the white spot with a five 
per cent solution of iodide of potassium ; if iead were 
present, the spot would become more or less yellow 
from the formation of iotide of lead Dr. A.’ Paerk- 
hauer calls attention to the fact that tin, free froin 
lead, will also yield a yellow spot when thus treated, 
evidently due to the liberation of iodine by the ‘pre- 
sence of free acid ; for nitric acid cannot be complete- 
ly expelled from tin, even when the tin ‘is heated to 
its melting point. It may be easily proved that the 
yellow spot, formed on tia which is free from lead, is 
due to the liberation of iodine, by touching the spot 
with starch paste, The above mentioned reaction can 
be made reliable by touching the white made by 
nitric acid with very dilute caustic potash before ap- 
plying the iodide of potassium, when a yellow colora- 
tion will not fail to indicate lead, 


THe whole of the ground, not occupied by bones in 
the catacombs, under the City of Paria, is in 
growing mushrooms of peculiarly fine quality for the 
tabl». 
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A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
——p——— 


Hx was a fine, gentlemanly-looking young man, who 
knocked at the door of the gardener’s cottage, You 
saw, at 4 glance, that there was nothing like display 
about him; that he thought only of the business he 
bad come upon more than his personal appearance; 
and he showed Lis patience by not knocking again for 
more than a minute, for he felt sure that he had made 
himself heard, and drew back a hue or two from the 
dvorstep, to allow the inmates plenty of time to an- 
ewer. en a fine, stout, motherly-woman came to 
the door, and invited him in, he carefully wiped his 
shoes, took off Lis hat, and accepted the chair offered 
him, ‘ Oh, yes, I know your mother well,” said she, 
in reply tothe business he had come upon. “She 
has dealt with us ever since I was first married, and 
I was very sorry that we could not pt her with 
any bedding-out plants when she called last year. 
But it was a very backward season ; and we lost most 
of our verbenas, which Mrs. Deering’s so partial to, 
and dozens of our caceolarias went off—in fact, no- 
thing succveded well but our Tom Thumbs ; and we 
had more orders for that and Mrs, Pollock than we 
could supply.’ . % 

“ Yos ; it was a splendid season for the geraniums, 
said the young gentleman; and mother half filled our 
beds with ‘om Thumbs and Mrs, Pollocks, and I fan- 
cied the foliage of the latter looked more beautiful 
than the flowers.” 

“Tam so glad you like Mrs. Pollock,” replied the 
gardener’s wife, smiling pleasantly at Ler visitor. 
“My daughter is eum basketfulof the cuttings. 
Perhaps you will be kind enough to take this order 
which you have given me to Olara ; then sho will book 
it, and it will be sure to be attended to, You will 
find her in the striking-pit, My husband is out, or I 
would not trouble you with the order.” , 

“Tt will be quitea pleasure, I do assure you,” said 
the young Geutemee, ooking at his watch ; “ and as I 
have got a half hour to spare before dinner, I 
shall be delighted to see Miss Greenwood striking her 
Mrs. Pollocks. But will it not be letting me see too 
much of the secrets of your trade?” he asked with a 
pleasant :mile, 

“Tace making is more profitable than flower- 
growing,” said Bers. Greenwood,“ and I’m not afraid 
of your taking our trade away; besides, ev y 
who has a len, like you, ought to be able to 
strike a cutting, Goin and look at Clara, then you 
will learn pareve J for she can beat her father at 
striking a delicate flower, like a verbena. You want 
no introduction ; the name of your family is well 
known to us all, First door to the left. Good 
morning, sir—I am busy.” : 

And away went the young lace merchant, with 
the written order he had ap ey to find (Clara 
Greenwood, see her set geranium cut- 


ti e 

, a beautiful morning in breezy March, 
and the sunshine fell so on the glass roof of the 
low striking-pit that Olara sat with the door open, 
while busy putting her cuttings into the smooth bed 
of silver sand in which they were to strike ; an, in 
addition to the sunshine, there was a great heat from 
tha furnace pipe under the sand. , 

But so intently was the young lady engaged in 
striking her par» into the little homes she made 
in the white sand, she saw not her young visitor ; 
and he watched her in silence for a full minute 
sr more, before he made his presence known to 


Atlength he took up a loose label, and tapped it 
against an empty flower pot, and, on the young lady 
half-turning her beautiful head, said, as he made her 
a graceful bow: 

“If I auan intruder, Miss Greenwood, the blime 
rests with your respected mother, who directed me 
where to find you; and as she was, like you, very 
busy, |. undertook to introduce myself. Iam Ed- 
mund Deering, and I have brought you an order 
from my mother, who is no stranger toyou. May I 
hope her son will no longer remain one, asI now 
come from both our mothers, who are old acquaint- 


ances 2” 

Clara blushed the colour of a rose in June, as she 
wiped her hands on her pretty apron; for she had 
always to appear tidy on account of answering the 
door, and striking cuttings in silver sand was not so 
dirty a job as “potting ” them, which was often the 
occupation of her long, slender fingers in the busy 
season ; for, like the young gentleman, she never ate 
the bread of idleness, as he worked hard at keeping bis 
father’s books in the large lace warshouse in the old 
town of Nottingham, ’ 

‘It is indeed a pleasure to become acquainted with 
you, for your father and mother have always been ex- 
ceedingly kind to us, aud we often. talk of it,” she 
said, taking the offered hand, white he retained her 
own in his firm, warm clasp, as she looked full into 
bis clear, handsome countenance with her dark, 





velvety eyes, which it was hard to tell whether they 
were brown or black, until te had looked well in- 
to them, when ny saw the brown prevaile!, match- 
ing the colour of her silky and shining hair. She was 
about to say something of his father’s kindness in 
getting them many wealthy customers when a severe 
hail storm broke nearly all the lights over her father’s 
greenhouses. 

But she remembered then that she was then but a 
young girl, aud that the young gentleman before her 
would be buta 

Besides, be looked at her so earnestly, that 
she felt her face burning beneath his overpower- 
ing , for he was thinking that the gardoncr’s 
daughter had the most lovable face hz had ever looked 
upon. 

After some further conversation, he asked her many 
questions about the cuttings; and Clara took some 
out of the heated sand, tnat bad only been in three or 
four days, and had alieady sent out a few of those 
small white, throad-like fibres, which would form the 
future root, 

Others she showed him more in xdvance, that were 
nearly ready to be placed in pots that would require 
to stand in heated soil over the furnace pipes, for 
Nature works in her great laboratory, whether in 
field or garden, in her Greagforeing house, the earth, 
whose branch pipes are the beams spreading from her 
capacions furnace, the sun, 

larashowed him all tue greenhouses, where there 
was a pleasant perfume from the forced mignonette 
which, though so early, was in flower, while many of 
the geraniums where showing for bloom, and, t':rough 
pick 1 him a forward blossom here and there, she 
was able to present him with a small bouquet, though 
the chilling lips of March were not yet warmed by 
the full breathing of spring. 

The parting was warm on both sides, for both felt 
refreshed from the visit, 

It was so different to him from wading wearily 
through his father’s accounts ; so different to her from 
sitting alone in the hot striking-pit, making holes in 
the silver-sand and striking in the little cuttings in 
regular lines. 

She sadly missed his cheerful conversation when 
she again resumed her labour. 

Meantime, Edmund’s conversation over the dinner- 
table was his visit to the nursery, for he knew it would 
amuse and interest his father and mother; and he 
dwelt upon the occupation of Olara, and spoke highly 
of her industry and the pleasure she found in assisting 
hev father. 

His sister—a proud, consequential young lady— 
listened to him with a contemptuous air, as she now 
and then plucked a grape or two from the little bunch 
on ber plate, and took small s'ps of sherry from her 
glass ; for she had not long returned from an nsive 
boarding-school, and that is why her unfashionable 
mother had added something like a dessert as a 
finish to their otherwise plain and homely dinner; 
for the merchant, though we:lthy, was a gentleman 
of my ed habits, as most sensible men are who have 
made fortunes by their own industry, and still strive 
totcain their children in their own homely ways, 
that they may not wholly forget the means bv which 
they have become la:Jties and gentlemen, 

Miss Susan— who hated the plain name, which was 
borne by her good motaer, and also by her grand- 
motlrer—at last said : 

“Is that the farm-yard beauty who stopped to 
shake hands with mother by the florist’s shop in tle 
market-place the otherday? I think yoa accosted 
her as Clara.”’ 

‘*T wish you’da little more of her farm-yard beauty, 
Susan, as you call her clear, healthy complexion, 
obtained by fresh air and useful exercise,” replied 
her mother. ‘‘ You don’t stir about enough to keep 
in health, my dear, There are scores of things a 
younglady may do, not unbecoming to her position, 
that she would be all the better for. There wore 
not so many pale faces among the * ladies as 
there are now, when I was a girl. We took a pride 
then in beautiful flowers we knew how to manage, 
and it was considered a lady-like occupation.” 

“T don’t think, with all your school training in 
what is called graceful action, as I have scenit re- 
hearsed among your companions, my dear sister, I 
ever saw anything like the natural and unstudied 
grace which Miss Greenwood displayed this morn- 
ing,’said Edmund, “* when she held up the pots con- 
taining some of her father’s rare flowers, which, had 
they been the choicest caskets, she could not have 
held more graccfully. Iam more than ever convined 
that there is ‘a grace beyond the reach of art ;’ and 
that younglady showed it in every unstudied move- 
ment she made while I was with her in the green- 
house.” 

“Oh, fie, Edmund! what would Miss Herne say if 
she heard you? And our governess said that she bid 
the most perfect deportment of any young lady she 
ever knew,” replied the sister. “If this young lady 
handed round and held up the flower pot so gracefully 
as you say, depend upon it she had some practice, as 


we were taught at school how to deliver » book or 
pick up ahandkerchief properly.” 

Mr. Deering laughed and said: 

“T can picture the young lady practising beforo an 
assembly of flower pots in my old friend’s green-house. 
It reminds me that during one of my visits to London 
I went with a gentleman to see his daughters ata 
fashionable boarding school in the suburbs. The 
gate by some accident was open, and we walked round 
to the backof the large mansion unannounced, just in 
time to see the young ladies practising fashionable 
politeness and carriage compliments, as they passed 
in and out of an empty carriage that was stationed 
for the purpose of such practice at the great hooded 
doorway, with its flight of steps before the lawn. I 
know that we laughed heartily at a little French 
lady, who was mistress of the ceremonies. But, 
come, my boy, I saw twoor three letters lying on your 
desk as I came out and they require answering by 
this evening’s mail.” 

“And I shall want Edmund to take me to Mr. 
Greenwood’s nursery some fine morning next week, 
when you can spare him,’’said the merchant's wife ; 
*fand you can walk with us, Susan, my dear, and 
judg> for yourself if the unassuming gurdener’s 
daughter, with her graceful, natural deportment, 
comes any way near your carefully-trained Miss 
Herne.” 

Both father and son then left for the counting- 
house of the great manufactory to wind up the busi- 
ness of the day. 

Returning to the gardener’s daughter, who had 
continued her work some hours without cessation-—as 
her father was later than was anticipated—and she 
knew how anxious he was to get the cuttings potted 
as soon as possible. 

Her mother noticed her changed look when she 
came into tea, and said: 

* Are you not well, my dear? You must not stay 
in that close cutting-pit so long together. Father 
says a couple of hours at a stretch is as much as he 
can stand in comfort over those hot furnace pipes, 
and the sun comes down with great power upon the 
sloping lights, though it’s only March.” 

“TI have had the sun upon my head all day, dear 
mother,” she replied: “and the glass is so much 
nearer to where I sat to what it is in the loftier 
greenhouses; und I thought it was time those cut- 
tings were struck, as they’ve been lying ready these 
three days, and I know father wants to get his 
verbenas in as soon as there is room for them.” 

“You're a dear, thoughtful girl,” replied the 
mother, “ and as I tell father, I dow’t know what he 
would do without you. But Pll pour a cup of tea 
for you; it’s been makiug this half-hour or more. 
And what did you think of yours Deering? He'd a 
pretty good stay with you ; I saw him leave.” 

“*Heseems a very social young gentleman, and 
don’t offend by putting on those stuck-up airs which 
so many do who are upa bit in the world,” replied 
Olara, without raising her eyes, while a warm flush 
passed overher face. “ He made himself agreeable, 
and I like him,” 

‘*He has everybody’s good word,’’ she answered, 
as she poured out the tea; “‘and his mother believes 
there never was such a dutiful son as he is. I tel} 
her I’ll match you for doing your duty, and she says 
you ought to go together, then; for she’s a taking 
lady, and has almost as many homely ways of her own 
as we have. I knew her before you were born. Mr, 
Edmund’s about two years older than you—his sister, 
just near upon your age; and a regular doll she is, 
her mother says, aud can do nothing.” 

“TI don’t suppose much is required of her,” was 
the reply. “It is not the case with her brother, for 
he tells me hesticks very close to his books, as his 
father trusts every thing to him. When I entered 
his order, he spoke highly of my writing, and said 
it made him feel ashamed of his own penmanship, 
and that I should make a capital confidential clerk 
for some young merchant who took me into partner- 
ship for life.” 

“TI wishit may be your happy lot to meet with 
sucha partner,” said the mother, sighing ; “ but sons 
of wealthy merchants !on’t go into partnership with 
hard-working gardeners. Tueit ways are not our 
ways, my dear ;’’ saying which, she rose from the 
tea-table and left Clara, who was seated in her 
father’s arm chair, in a plesasint meditative 
mood, 

Somehow, or in some way, Edmund Deering had 
made such a favourable impression on Clara, as no one: 
had ever done before, though many had tried to win 
her, and among them the sons of eminent gardeners 
and young nurssrymen, who, in visiting her father’s 
grounds on business, had been struck by her excessive 
beauty, and some of whose families were rich, ang 
asked Mr. Greenwood what he intended to do with 
his handsome daughter. 

But genorally speaking, though they were all you 
would expectito findin “sons of the soil”—plain, 
honest young men, tut of the “earth, earthy” - 





there was a something in their nature which did 
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not assimilate with her own; as some flowers can 
only flourish on «fine, peculiar soil, and droop and 
fade on any other. 

Somehow, she had suddenly felt that Edmund's 
was a nature congenial to her own; that there was 
an indescribable leaning towards each other, which 
in all agewand nations had been called Love, though 
it has notalways found to be an everlasting flower 
that bore so sweet a name. 

Edmund's mother and sister paid the promised 
visit, and Miss Susan acknowledged that there was 
something about Clara very different from the gene- 
rality of young ladies sha ever had been, acquainted 
with, and said, ‘‘ What is it, mother, that makes her 
80 amiable?” p 

* Caring so much for othars,.and thinking so little 
of herself,” replied the mother, ‘‘ Clara is possessed 
of that retiring nature that she has only to fall back 
on herself to find what is right on any emergency, 
her mind is so beautifully regulated. Her mother 
says she never wanted telling what to do; she 
always found out what to do, and did it. Her 
father is anything but a strong man, and oftenin tlie 
coldest nights in winter, when all the plants would 
very probably have perished without great care, she 
would go out and light the greenhouse fires, and 
draw matting over the frames to prevent the glass 
from becoming thickly cased with ice, leaving her 
father by the comfortable hearth when he was not 
well, and not saying & word of what shewas going to 
do until she had doneit. The same with everything 
and everybody ; for there is something so naturally 
refined in her nature that it seams to act on every- 
thing she approaches.” 

“But she must, naturally, be very strong to do 
such things,” said Susan, “which seem only fit for 
men,” 

“Excepting where greater strength is required,” 
answered the mother, “there are hundreds of things 
that women can do as well as men; and many, 
better. Butin a labour of love women ought always 
to take the lead—it is in our nature. And Iam sure 
Clara feels this, and does things, when her father is 
ill, which her duty prompts her todo, and which she 
knows he would not be pleased at seaing her do. were 
he well, These are the fine lights and shades which 
give such perfect beauty to character, and which 
were oftener seen when I was a girl than they are 
now.” 

The mother’s remarks were not lost on, Susan, and 
she recalled many binte of Miss. Herne’s character 
which were not in her favour—such as always.getting 
some. one to hand and fetch her everything which 
would save her the trouble of leaving the room, or 
even moving out of her ehair; and she <hought if 
she gave. so much troublenow, what, would she not do 
if ever she were Kdmund’s wife?—a thing not 
unlikely to take place, unless he changed his mind, 
though she knew perfectly well it would never meet 
with the approval of her mother, and she thought 
Miss Herne koew it, too. 

Edmund Deering had seen Clara several times, and 
his freyguent visits to the gardener’s daughter were 
at last talked about and remarked by proud Miss 
Herne; thongh there was no actual engagement. be- 
tween them, and the young lacy had long disliked 
his mother’s. conduct towards her. 

In fact, she had long adwireda young gentleman 
as shallowand as fond of outward display as hexself, 
for nothing was so pleasant to her as flattery; and 
had she lived a few years back, and gone to that polite 
school where they were taught to compliment in. the 
empty carriage, would have been one of the French 
lady’s wost perfect pupils. 

She told Susan that “ Edmund had not half non- 
sense enough to please) her—that she hated to be 
always listening to sense; and that haaging om hig 
arm was like walking with a bookin her baud.” 

This estrangement met with the full approval of 
Edmund’s mother; and as her husband only studied 
his son’s future happiness, he did not interfere, 
though she would be the possessor of many thousands 
when of age, 

A few choice cuttings had been promised Clara’s 
father by a gardenec at Wiliord, which he had to 
send for; and her mother came te remind her of the 
errand while she was walking with Edmund in the 
garden, 

“It isa beautifal day,’’ said the mother; “and 
if we have tea a little earlier, you will have plenty 
of time te. get back before dark; and there are few 
pleasanter walks arcuns Nottingham than over the 
meadows, ans across the ferry, though the acres of 
croouses 9re nearly out ot mower.” 

**I will go with you,” suid Edmund, turning to 
Clara, “if you will accept of my company, for it is 
oue of my favourite walks, and used to be much fra- 
quented by my mother and father in their younger 
days. But I have heard the wild vielets arenot half 
80 plentiful in Clifton Grove as. they wero in former 
years. 

‘Mother and I filled a flower-bas et, with them 
last spring, When we went to seea iniend at Ciifton,’ 








said Glara ; “and our greenhouse, when it is filled 
with heliotrope and mignonette, never sent out such 
a delicious smell as. that which filled the air at the 
hallend of the grove; and there were hive-bees hum- 
ming among the violets hy. hundreds; but we shall 
not acme, 89 90 far as.that,I fear, I wish we 
had, forthe purple vielets ave still in flower.” 

“We have had ! yom of time,” said Edmund, “if 
» pst new, and can. hay mre wd] 
that very picturesque parlour at d - 
where I ae often taken my moles ak sister, 
Father does not expect. me back until night, for I, 
thonght of taking a row, and my boat is moored at 
Wilford. Weshall have time to row up to the grove, 
and I will send for your cuttings, and they will be at 
the ferry-house where we shall have tea, and brisg 
back some favourite sweet violets. with us.”’ 

Clara turned to her mother, andahe read the ques- 
tion her daughter would have asked in her eyes, 
kissed her, as. she said, im a low voice, 

* Yes, my dear; his mother qniteapproved)ef your 
keeping company, and I would trust you anywhere 
with him. You will take great. care of her on the 
"are, she said, yn i ped his 

is face fl ashe drop is gaze 
on Olara’s sweet countenance, and gave her a 
look so full of affectiog, that. she felt. she. had found 
@ place in his heart she mi 


ht for ever reat. | 
securely, while she had given pins Her love unasked 


at their first interview, for never had fewer: words 
been exchanged between two lovers, who so tho- 
ager understood one another as. they did. 

They were fortunate to.meet with a newly married 
young gentleman, who was about taking his wife for 


a drive round the forest that fine afternoon; and as |, 


he was a friend. of Eimund’s, he drew his horse 
round, and gladly consented te take them as: far as 
Witerd Ferry, then go back by way of the 
par 

The ferryman soon had Edmnnd’s boat drawn out, 
and promised to bring the rare cuttings to the ferry- 
house ; and away the young man and maiden went 
over the sunny river, under the shadow of those 


fine overhanging trees which figure im se many | 


pictures, 

Thep Ianded beside the: grove, and climbed that 
steep ascent. where the false fair maid of Cliften was 
dragged down by the ghost of her viudictive lover 
maby Da ago, as is recorded in the. well- 
known . 

Té wasa hard pull up, that steep hill-side which 
overlooks the beautiful river ; but Olara was young 
and strong, and needed but little assistance, aud the 
young gentleman could not help thinking how many 
rests she would have wanted, and what pulling and 
hauling he would have had to got Miss. Herne to 
where thoses weet wild violets grew, in many e spread- 
ing bed, among the fallen leaves, at the summit of 
the hilly grove, 

But they were rewarded for all their toil, and sat 
iore.® a on a broad pe of Ficlets Pn _ 
sweo any prepared ume, for it no y 
scented the air pane 4 but offered up the sweetness 
to Heaven; and the birds lingered to sing in the 
tall tree-tops, and spread it wider by the flapping of 
their little wings/as they flew wo and fro; while the 
ever busy bees, golden belted, made a loud buzzing 
in the aromatic turf. 

Never were two lovers seated in a sweeter pest in 
the green vale of Arcadia, nor did the bees of Hybla 
fill the air with softer murmur than that which 
added to the drowsiness of the perfumed air that 
breathed so gently around them. 

There was no need to. tell Clava how he loved her; 
she felt it in the arm @hat encircled her waist, above 
which her heart beat like a bird struggling to esca 
its‘nest,and Jenging to fill the vide air with 
song it was unable to contain. 

“ These are sweet moments, Clara,” he apld prenaing 
her sweet, yielding lips; and our love would not be 
so sanctified in my mother’s drawing-room, for here 
we are face to face with nature, and feel that we are 
closer to the presence of our Creator than we should 
in any shelter that man could build. You must feel 
this, darling, so much as you-are among the 
flowers,’’ 

“TJ always feel that Heaven is near to where they 
grow,” she softly answered, with half-closed eyes as 
she rested on him, and he looked down on her beau- 
tiful face pillowed on his broad chest; “ and some- 
times, when I look on my dwarf forest of cuttings, 
I think they would never shoot up silently, as they 
do, to tall and beautiful flowers, were it not for some 
invisible hand ever at work. 1 had that feeliag when 
only a little girl, and used to, fancy that the bees and 
butterflies, which flew inandout of our greenhouses, 
brought them their gaudy colours. It must be an 
evil heart that can attend te thecultivation of beau; 
tiful lowers, without remembering Him who walked 
im the Garden of Eden with His-angels. It revived 
Edmund's meaory of Milton, of whom he was a great 
rrader ; and while Clara thus leant upon him, as 
they reclined upon theix beautiful carpet, embroidered 


e tea when we. return in |, 


with brea’ violets, he repeated 
= thing he repeated many sera a 


garden scencry ' 
had committed to memory, and was delighted tofind 
that woot he had forgotten she remembered, having 


Poe her constant 

pone in the slsnze of green-house, It was 

solitude that given auch 9, polish to her 
mind; for beautiful thon cannot ‘over it 
without acting like fine files on that wear 

the coarser furrows, 

y rowed back to Wilford in the sunset, 
on. ariver of molten gold, so richly was water 


sky; and great was their d 
real country-parlour of the old nap, Reng to see 
the best china set out, and Mrs, Deering waitin 
their arrival to,tea; for some one who had eieod 
| the river had carried tidings to her of the whereabouts 


ceoradhis the glorious het digit, Spread all about 


aud | of her belovedson and Olara G: 


reenwood. 
When they told her what a delightful seat. they 
a hed of violets at the top of the 


the old Iady’s eyes, and she 


“Tk must have been the very spot where your 
father and I always rested, fa guy obtird@ing du rs; for 
Clifton Grove was then our favourite , and 
“pha then inquired if they Wag 
en inquired sat near a tree, 
coum from one low stem, that faced Nothinghane 
astle, 
“We did,” answered Edmund, “and I lifted Olara 
into it; for I had heard the tre@ mentioned as. the 
Levers’ Chair ; and as we love one’another, I thought 
no one hada better right to ‘be seated there.” 
“I was, lifted in it when I was about your age, 
my dear, by, my husband,” she said, rising and kiss- 


ing Clara; “though I was never half se handsome 
3 you, are, you live as ily with my Ed- 
mund as [have done with his er, then he will 
bless the day he married a Gurdener’s Da AS 
And the fond mother’s wish was fully 
pen M, T. 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
SAVING MONEY. 


ae 


Iz is.to-be feared that there are more people who 
betser know how to, spend money than to.save it, If 
this were not so; the Bankruptcy Court would be less 
employed and creditors would seldom be called’ npon 
to permit their debtors to submit to that unpleasant 
process kuown.as, liquidation by atrangement. Yet, 
there are few persons who, do not resolve, at some 
timeor other, that they will establish a reserve fund, 
and regularly'add to it week by;week and year by 
year. ° ge 
T here sre many censes, which, prevent. them from 
carrying out their resolutions, A:love.of self-indnl- 
gence is one, weakness of willis quether, aud ». fear 
oi public opinion is a third. It will invariably-,be 
found that the man who has resolved, to-retrench 
breaks down at the very onset from the fact that he 
will not deny himself some pleasuye te, which he has 
been accu 

Assuming that he isin the hebit of .smoking:the 
best cigars and drinking the choicest wines, wiich.he 
would be just as. well without, he caanet, believe 
that they are not almost necessary to his exisipnce, 
so he continues to consume them, even though by so 
doing, he is. compelled to run up: formidable bills. 
Again, if he lives in a large house, whieh is muchio 
excess of his requirements, he feels unable to betake 
himself to a smaller one, and seldom does so unless 
compelled’ by circumstances over which be has no 
control, 

He may tell you, in alf sincerity, that he has re- 
solyed to retrench, but it would puzzie him tosay ‘in 
what way he intends to do so. There is peculiar 
haziness about his ideas on the subject. Now, it 
should not be nec to remark that the maa who 
is. determined to save movey should have a number 
of settled p that there should be a direetness 
about.bis general aim; that he must be indifferent to 
what is thought of bim by his neighbours, and must 
rise superior to what seems to be a natural instinct, 
viz., to.gratily his. seases when he bas the meaus in 
his pocket whereby he may do $0, Now, this latter 
ig precisely what those who are unable to save money 
canaot do, and hence their invariable break down. 
Provided thas they have in their m a little 
mere cash than usual they are read 
to the first costly temptalions which 


way. , ‘ 

‘Pecling that they are, so to. speak, in luck, they 
will buy some superfluous article of adorumenf or 
hold “ high, jinks.”” in celebration of the fact. On 
the other hand, the being of strongly acquisitive 
tendencies/makes. no alteration, in bis,.mode of life 
wi.en he is: specially favoured by foctane.. Whstever 
Windfall he receives be puts caseiully on one side. 
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Thus he gradually strengthens his position, while 
the person who regularly anticipates his income 
weakens it. 

At the end of ten years-there will bes great dffer- 
ence between an’ aequisitor and an anticipator, even 
though they commenced upon equal terms and are 
the possessors of equal taleats. The probability is. 
that the acqaisitor will be a man of power and 
anticipator one of weakuess, who is full of complai 
against fortune and prone to indulge ix envious dis. 
eertation upon the acquisitor’s luck, Yet there h 
been no luck im one case more than the other, botlt 
men being simply affected by » natural law, whicl» 

vides that thesman who denies himself to-day shall 

enabled to enjoy himeslf for two a year hence,@nd 
thet he who saly indulges himseli for one day 
aow shall be com to go om sltort commons for 
two at the end of y cortabal ahs The morak which 
way be drawn from this isso obvious that is is un- 
necessary for us to make amy attempt to point it 
out. ; ra Roe Mat 


THE SPOILED CHILD. ° 
. onAPeie v.. 


a more evergetic than any thet 
Pp @ it drew the attention of all to the Inet 
vehicle fr the train. Wy 

“By dove! what a lovely woman!” ; 

A smalb red-whiskercd man, was. assisting = lady 
4o deseend the steps of the clumsy eosch, and the 
evening breesey stealing beniath Rew veil, lifted’ it 
above her hatand exposed’ Ber fac@ ttibe view of 
the bystanders. ; : 

She made an instanf motion to draw it down, 
which was arrested by a word from her companion. 

“Let it alone!” he seemed to say, and she dropped 
her hand to the proffered resting-place within his 
arm and walked with uncovered features towards 
the piazza. 

The eyes of the fiery-bearded man passed rapidly 
from group to group during the short progress, in 
undissembled enjoyment of the sensation produced 
by the raré beauty of his charge, until they were fixed 
in an amazed or angry stare, by the apparition of a 
colourless face, lips apart and eyes strained in past 
sionate regard that, might be love and might. be 
natred, upon the countenance of the fair stranger. 


Quick as thought the husband’s resolve was taken |' 


—a ruse devised that would be in miserable taste, 
or brutal, as‘his sudden jealousy might prove to be 
baseless or well-founded. 

He stopped short upon the steps before the pale 
spectator, 

“Aha! Hargrove! how are yor? Who would 
have thought of seeing you here!’ We, are welll 
met. My wife, Mrs. Roper, Mr. Hargrove! But I 
forgot that you are old friends. I suppose yow have, 
seen the notice of the happy event in the papers !”” 
grinning from ear to ear, ag Hargrove thought, like: 
@ little fiend. 

But this very effrontery helped the person accosted! 
to reply coldly but steadily . 

“T had not heard of it. Ihave been on. the wing 
for thé past two months. Allow me to. offer my 
congratulations.” 

With imborn and courteous tact he had moved on 
in the direction of the main entrance to the hotel, 
and thus obliged the pair to leave the vicinity of the 
gazing and curiou# idlers upon the steps. 

A like gentlemanly or mercilul principle prevented 
hinrfrom glancing at the Iady while he spoke with 
her attendant. ‘ 

Mr. Roper was restrained by no. scraple of faise 
delicacy from scrutinizing his wife’s face and be- 
haviour. 

He had seen her grow momentarily as pallid as 
her former lover; her lips stiffen and eyelids fall 
until they were nearly closed in the effort at self- 
control; felt the involuntary clutch of the hand 
upon. his sleeve at the sound af Hargrove’s name, 
And ‘the pitiful trickster, plumed himself, upon his 
cunning even while he was stung into. jealous fury 
at the knowledge that his hated rival. had power 
thus to stir the current of a heart that should, ac- 
cording to all laws controlling the rights of trade, 


He had enjoyed his three weeks of wedded life as 
much agit was in him to enjoy anything excopt 


mon self-glorificativa, 
I t lt the reader’s moral perceptions or 
trouble m: y stating that love, im its purer and 


was to him a thing unknown and un- 
hitof. >, 

He valued his bride because she was pretty and 

acknowladiged belle; because other men besides 


elf hadiwauted her, and because she belonged 


hims , 

He liked to show off liar fine points ; to deck ber 
out in costly rain ‘t@ hang jewels, rich and 
preciousy her, fhen exhibit her to wide 







eyed, appli crowds as his latest and fairest 
Possaaaiome, 

It mew or embarrassed him that people 
turned from: rambling talk; his slangy plati- 
tudewend: underlined familiarity of speech and ac- 


accent of her 







while they did it. 


gto onset them again. 
‘Tm fine, ho was showing off his chattel and they 
ware: : 
hb ‘a « purely “ business-like ” transaction. 
) Bat this Hamgrewe episode was a different thing 
er. 2 
"i Mockridjge lind done her work deftly, but i 
beyond thet powur of her soreery to exorcise the 
g@itest of the e-affair front the imaginaifon 
of shrewd ww 

He boraginwt ot | Lottie had rejected Clenrent-— 
whether on Dip deficicacy im solid merit, 
or foe sous: other exuse, lhe could not say; he 
honestly thouglit. that she preferred bimsel{—olso 
wiky marry him 7 2 
P 'Yet he was plagued by sn uncomfortable notion 
that, somewhere, far down imthe mysterious-recesses 
of his wife’s heart—and he knew about as much of 
&@ woman’s heart as he did about the four-thousand- 
odd passages of the renowned Egyptian labyriuth— 
lurked a latent tendresso for the handsome snitor 
whose supérior address and educational advantages 
he had envied so bitterly from the day of their intro- 
duction to one another. 

He had, in his elegant style, repeatedly rallied Lot- 
b tie upon her“old flame,” and derived exquisite gratifi- 
} cation from ridiculing him im her hearing, but until 
this afternoon ie had never ‘succeeded in provoking 
her‘to tho faintest show of wounded feeling; never 
detected ‘so much as a shadow of annoyance, 

She received his refined salies: with a smile that 

any man with em atom of sensibility would have 
likened mentally to the play’ of sunbeams upon ice, 
or replied so mildly and tranqailly that he would 
‘vow loudly that it was “ # deuced’ shame to teaze 
‘such a pretty saint!” 
Her saintship was: still pale and trembling when 
he conducted her to her room—so 1auch shaken that 
she was glad to throw herself upon a chair and 
murmur 8 complaint of the heat and fatiguing 
‘journey. 

“Pil send up the baggage right away, and then 
you can lie down and rest,” said Josiah, apparently 
anxious to promote her comfort. “There’s to be a 
‘grand ‘hop "here to-night, and’ as there are lots of 
my acquaintance stopping in the hotel, I-want you 
to look your’ best.” 

She did not offer a demur: She already under- 
stood that wlien he spoke it was her part to obey, 
let the démand be nover-so irksome to flesh or spirit. 
But she did feel that any other ordeal would be pre- 
ferable to her in that moment to a second meeting 
with Clement Hargrove. 

When she was alone there arose from the heart, 
long crushed and schooled, a wailing cry : 

“ Oh! that T had never been born!” 

And with that the tears she had thonght were 
dried in the font gushed upwards through great, 
choking sobs. 

“ What is the matter?” said # familiar voice at 
her elbow, and starting up, she saw her husband. 
He had crept back on tiptoe, suspecting that'there 
would bo some ebullition of emotion when his back 
was turned, listened for an instant without the thin, 
badly-joined door, and’ heariug the stifled ery, had 
entered stealthily to fiad his wife weeping violently, 
her head bowed upon her knees. 

* What is the matter with you, I sey?” he re- 





be his and his alone: \ 





“T am so weary—and--and—my head aches 
badly!” stammered Lottie, forcing a smile, and 
hastily drying her tears. 

“ That is a falsehood, and you know it!” was the 
rough rejoinder, and wheeling upon his heel the 
bridegroom again quitted her. 

Lottie sat down powerless with fright—a pa- 
roxysm of pliysical dread she had not felt since her 
childhood. 

What did he know—or surmise? What would he 
do to her ? 

She was absolutely at his mercy, and she had 
Seen enough of him to feel assured that the scruples 
bef common gallantry, such as the most untutored 

beor' often exhibits towards helpless womanhood, 
would be no restraint upow Mim actions if his temper 
Were ofice aroused, 

She didnot actually fear that#he would offer her 
bodily violence, but she believed him to be capable 
of thwurtitig and tormenting key in whatever other 
penetrate to his shrewd mind. 

y hope lay in opposing to his ingenuity of 
cruelty a cool front, a stubborn calmness 
that should afford him oo farther room for suspicion, 


d master, allithe same. It was} ié it did- not: deant him inte propriety of behaviour. 


She dressed for tex withmore thaw ordinary caro, 
and the better to herself to be collected—and, 
thoughtful, herself at the window and began 
a note to her aunt. 

Roper had been to the barber's to have his hair 
an@ whiskers trimmed and re-oiled,, after the drying, 
dusty ridejamd did not reappear im the chamber 

untik the gong sounded for the evening meal. 
, Lottie was folding her Istter as he unvlosed tho 

Without « word of apolazy he crossed tha floor, 
took the sheet from her merveless fingers, opened it, 
and read it from beginning to end. 

“ Vasthy pretty!” he said, savenstically. ‘It is 
well that i happened to be additessed to your beloved 
aunt. Add siep there is. no’time like the present 
| for having a) thorough: understanding upon these 

points, I give you notice now that I mean to see 
every letter that goes from nnder your hand to any- 
body, I don’t care whom. I'll have no love epistles 
flying about between you and your admirers. You 
needn’t answer,” seeing her try to speak. “I've 
issued the order, and I’ll-see that you obey it!” 
This was the man to wed whom she had left thie 
protection of her kindly-tempered father—her brave 
band loving brothers. 
As she laid her shrinking hand within the putty 
arm she dared’ not refuse, she thought, with a wild 
sense of longing and sorrow, of Henry’s brawny 
limbs and dauntless heart—so many hundted miles 
away. 
But what good could he do if he were‘here? Hoe 
‘might, ‘indeed, and the odds were gréatly ih 
(favour of the presumption that he would administer 
® sotind drubbing to the venomous little wasp whose 
‘sting was so spiteful and unprovoked ; but this would 
not loogen the shackles of legal bondage she had de- 
‘liberately and industriously welded upon herself. 
“The interference of mistaken friends would be as 
fatile a» would expostulation or resistance from 
her. 
It only remained’ for her to bow her‘neck to the 
yoke in meek dignity and endure the goad in 
silence, ; 
When her toilette for the ball-room was completed, 
he bade her stand in the middle of the chamber, and 
scanned her closely, turning her from side to side as 
one might whirl a dressed doll upon a pivot 

“White and blue!” he sneered. “Those are 
Hargrove’s favourite colours, are they not?” 
Lottie’s heart gave a sickening leap that seemted 
to exhaust’ it beyond the power of furthet move- 
ment. 
“T thought you would wish me to wear this dress,” 
she said, flatteringly. “I put it om for that reason 
and no other. You admired: it so much at Sara- 

” 

“Much obliged!” he said, with mock gallantry. 
“ You may as well keep it om now I come to thik 
of it. It corresponds exactly with his looks this 
afternoon—white, as to phiz—blue, as to feelings. 
See to it that you command your countenance better 
to-night when you behiolti’the divine youth, than you 
did at meeting him upon the piszza! I won't have 
my name made a bye-word of; if you littve no regard 
for yours.” 

“It is @ matter of profound indifference to mo 
whether I ever'see Mr. Hargrove again or not,” re 
turned Lottie, itritated out of her simuluted com- 





peated, crosaly. 


posuse, “ Ifyou prefer that I should keep my room 
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[4 BROTHER'S REPROOF. | 


while we are here, and thus avoid meeting him a | taught the whilom lover how sweet and easy would 


second time, I will cheerfully do so, 
you are unwilling to trust to my honour this would 
be the safest plan.” 

“Trust you! 
woman doesn't live—she never has lived, and never 
will be born, that I would trust! 


bear watching, and while you live in my house, are | 


maintained by my money and are known to the world 
by my name, I have no fear lest you shall get a 
chance to play any pranks. I lave heard of too 
many gay young wives who woeut astray for 
the lack of proper care, not to be on my guard! 
Trust you!” he reiterated, with a harsh laugh. The 
idea appeared to afford him infinite diversion. “ No,” 
em; lasized by an oath. “But I do trust myself! 
Josiah Roper never yet deceived Josiah Roper, and 
he puts dependence in no one upon earth besides!” 

The bride was the talk of the company that even- 
ing, and her keeper tugged the waxed ends of his 
flame-coloured moustache in huge satisfaction, as he 
marked the adulation paid her, and her charming 
manner of receiving it. 

She looked glowingly happy; the delicate pink 
of her complexion deepened into a vivid carmine spot 
in the centre of each check, and lent almost un- 
earthly lustre to her eyes. 

Beauty so brilliant united to such perfect breed- 
ing and lively wit had not bven seen before in the 
whole course of the season in this resort of splendid 
butterflies, 

Clement Hargrove felt his senses reel as she 
touched his hand in the dance ; his heart ache when 
her glance fell upon or passed over him without 
seeming to distinguish his figure and visage from 
the crowd about him; the merry light undimmed in 
eyes that had so often answered the love-rays from 
his; the smile unchanged upon the bright lips he 
had again and again kissed in unchecked fondness, 
He coul! not marvel at or reseut the non-recogni- 
tion. 

“ Henceforth we are strangers—not even common 
acquaintances!” he had written. Bitter sentence for 


her in the reading—more bitter for him to remember, 
now that the fury and unreason ensuing upon the 
discovery of her false-dealing were over. 

That would not have been a bad move in Aunt 
Mockridgo—to bring the estranged lovers once more 
face to face in the old, lumbering stage-coach. One 
sight of that face, ome sound of that voice, had 








Perhaps since ; have been the task of forgiveness. 


The knowledge that she was irretrievably lost to 
him enhanced the value of the gem he. had once 


Do you take me fora fool? The | tossed from his angry hand. 


Josian could hardly have desiréd his rival to 


They will all | endure sharper suffering thaa he underwent during 


the one hour which he spent in the ball-room. His 
impulse, at perceiving Lottie’s entrance, was to 
leave the scene immediately ; but he was already en- 
gaged for two sets, and when the duty to his part- 
ners was discharged he had conceived a resolution, 
sudden as it was desperate and unwise. 

He would speak to her! the wife of another man, 
and that other one whose shallowness and disgust- 
ing conceit, whose want of feeling and breeding he 
despised with his whole heart; speak and win from 
her one word and gesture that should tell him she 
forgave the unmanly harshness of that last and fatal 
note. 

It was hard enough to support her cool indiffer- 
ence of demeanour, without the fear that she had 
parted with respect, as well.as affection for him. 

He souglit and sei#®d his opportunity when she 
stood alone for a moment at the conclusion of a set, 
her partner having led her to a window and gone to 
fetch a glass of water, 

Lottie was slightly flushed but not over-heated 
with dancing, and stood, leaning against the winduw- 
frame, waving her fan of white feathers, and looking 
carelessly over the assembly—the very embodiment 
of graceful nonchalance. 

Iam but an indifferent classical scholar, but there 
has ever been a doubt in my miud whether those 
who ought to have kuown better did not make a 
stupid or wilful error in reporting the scx of the 
Spartan youth, who sustained unblenchingly the 
gaze of the crowd, while the keen, cruel fangs of the 
invisible destroyer did their work. 

The scene hasa counterpart every day in other 
and gayer assemblies, in the most humane and 
Christian land, 

This woman—a very queen in loveliness and regal 
dignity—with no line of thought or care between 
the glorious eyes, clear and soft as those. of sinless 
childhood—was torn by seven fiends, cach new as- 
sailant more merciful than his fellows, 

Men have been driven by less suffering to murder, 
suicide, madness. 

Weaker women have known one tithe of her 














anguish and died from sheer exhaustion. She 
showed that she could suffer yet more and mike no 
sign, when Clement Hargrove made his appearance 
before her and spoke. 
He knew that the time for such communication 
was fearfully short, and he essayed no preamble. 
“You despise we, and I merit your disdain,” he 


said, lowly and rapidly. “I cannot rest until 1 have 
asked your forgiveness for the unjustifible language 
and tone of my last letter to you. I was moved by 

lind anger; cxpressed myself in terms such as no 
gentleman has a right to use toa lady, least of all, 1 
to you. I do not ask for esteem. You could never 
receive me as a friend after what has passed. But, 
since our parting is to be eternal, let us prt in peace. 
There is much to pardon on both sides. Let us for- 
get it all!” 

The snowy plumage of the fan did not tremble in 
the firm hand, and hs did not ses tuat the finger 
nails were white with the pressure .gainst the 
spangled sticks, Still less was there sny token of 
feeling in the cold tone, 

“T do not understand you, sir! 
taken me for some one else.” 

“ Lottie!” ejaculated Hargrove, excited beyond 
control by her ineffable coolness of contempt. 

“Mrs. Roper—if you please! Thank you, Mr. 
Austen!” to her returned partner, taking the goblet 
from his hand. 

Hargrove, in the midst of his agitation, yet noticed 
that she quaffed the iced water thirstily, like one 
consumed by iuward fever. 

Then, handing the glass toa passing waiter, she 
took her cuvalier’s arm and moved away, without 
deigning to direct another glance at her late peti- 
tioner. 

“What was that jackanapes ssying to you at the 
window ?” growled Roper, approaching his red mous- 
stache so near her ear that the ends touched her 
diamond necklace, 

“He made some trivial observation upon the heat 
of the room or something else of equal importance,” 
she answered, aloud and impassively. “I fancy that 
he meant also to ask me to dance, but as I did not 
covet the honour, I came away before he had time 
to form his wish into words.” 

A lie which was a fitting termination to an ac- 
quaintanceship inaugurated by a falsehood and con- 
tinued in deceit! 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 


““T nave been telling Miss Seymour,” said Morgan. 

“Ah, and with great effect, I suppose,” said John 
Verner, glancing from one to the other with an in- 
sinunting smile. ‘‘ Well, promise ‘me that you will 
think it over, Sir Edward,” he said, and he shook 
hands, “remeu.ber.””? He added aside, “ you cannot 
be too near the spot. Itis important we should be 
in town just now.” 

Sir Edward noddedwith a strange and eager look,and 
as the carriage rolled oway he passed his hand over his 
forehead with a preoccupied, absent air, altogether 
new to him and mysterious to Olive. z 

Olive was in no humour for the house just then ; 
she turnee and made her way to the orchard, and 
there, halter in hand, stood Reuben, looking to a 
young calf which had been 

Ze did not see her, and she was by his side in the 
thick sweet grass before he knew of her ap h. 

His head was uncovered in a moment, and he drew 
away as if his business was done and there was 
no need for him to stay. 

Olive noticed it, and the hlood for one swift mo- 
ment rurhed to her cheek, then pride darted to her 


aid. 

‘‘ Why should he avoid me?” she thought, “I 
have done nothing to offend him! I have a right to 
speak to him! I will!” 

‘*Reuben,”” she said aloud, ‘is this the calf that 
was so ill?” 

‘* Yes, Miss,” he replied, with a grave sort. of re- 
spect, his face set as if on guard. 

“ Reuben,” she said, ‘* please do not call me ‘ Miss’ 
I have an objection to the appellation when it comes 
alone:—say Miss Olive, or if you like it better, 
as you are so grave and formal, Madam !”’ and she 
imiled with a manner half-commanding, half-winning. 

“* Madam, ’ he said, with the utmost gravity. 

Olive stared, then burst into a merry laugh. 

“* Mr, Reuben, I miele call you, sir!” 

“Madam !” 

“‘ There, I see that I was wrong to attempt to con- 
trol you. You may please address me as you like-— 
I mean,” she added, with a touch of gravity, ‘you 
may say ‘miss,’ or‘ madam,’ or ‘ Miss Olive.’ I ob- 
ject to ‘miss’ alone,” 
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[A WELCOME INTERRUPTION, ] 


‘*Tt shall be as you wish,” he said, looking at hor 
with that depth of expression which one sees in the 
mastiff who sits at his mistress’s feet and lingers 
under the caress of her hand. 

** And this is the calf. Are you its doctor ?’”’ she 
said, quietly, as if to change the subject. 

* Yes,”’ said Reuben. “ Poorthing! I have been 
giving it some medicine. It was, too pretty to 


die! 

‘Far too pretty,” said Olive. ‘*And what is to 
be done with it ?”’ 

ro the butcher mustsay,’’ said Reuben, rather 
sadly. 

** The butcher shall do nothing to it,”’ said Olive. 
“The calf shall be mine, Will you please tell them 
to take it where I may see it.”’ 

And she stroked the animal’s face. 

Reuben bowed, his face flashed for a moment, 

“TI will,”’ he enid. 

“Thank you,’’ she said, “I hope I am not inter- 
fering with any arrangement, am I ?”’ 

“ Not that 1 know of,’”’ he said. “I am trespassing 
here ; iny place is yonder.’” And he pointed to the 
stable vane. ‘* But the calf ws helpless——” 

** And you are always reary to ve the friend of the 
friendless,” said Olive, looking at him. 

Reuben laughed his short, quick laugh. 

” That character would fit ove with greater power 
than I possess, fuir lady. The caif—will you have 
him now ?” 

** Yos, if I may.” 

‘Then I will bring him to the paddock in the 
park,”’ said Reuben. 

There was a pause while he put the halter round 
the culf’s neck, which the animal allowed him to do 
withont a struggle, and then Olive said suddenly: 

“Tam so glad to see you so ready to forgive. Why 
did you not shake hands with the man who had 
wronged you ?” 

Reuben looked up from where he knelt, and a smile 
flitted over his face. 

‘* Why should I increase the pain which Mr. Mor- 
gan’s kindness caused him by neglecting the indignity 
of my touch? Ah, fair lady, you do not know men 
80 well even as the poor gipsy whom you have raised 
from the mire. Shake hands with Mr. Morgan Ver- 
ner! The clasp would have burnt both his and 
mine. I spared both!” 

“You would not be unjust,’ said Olive. “ Re- 
member he asked you—not you him.” 

“ He asked me—whby ?”’ said Reuben. 

‘* Why ?” said Olive, opening her eyes to their full 
extent. “‘To make some sort of amends for the 
wicked mistake which caused you so much trouble 
and—and all of us such sorrow.”’ 








; onben rose and smiled, half-sadly, half-scorn- 
ully, 
“If I said that I believed it I should speak 
falsely, Lady, to gain your favour Morgan Verner 
would shake hands with the hangman. Why should 
I or the hangman give him an opportunity to deceive 
you and befool us ?”’ 

Olive’s face flushed. 

“To gain favour with me, Reuben,” she said. 
“Oh, you are wrong—why should he? Mr. Morgan 
Verner and I are nearly strangers v 

She paused, for on the tanned face before her there 
had sprung upasudden joy totally inexplicable to 
her then; she understood it in the after time well 
enough. 

“ Stranger?’ he said. “ Lady, you know more of 
the world and men than I—be it so. Say that I 
wronged Mr. Verner, but grant that I spared his 
pride, the abasement of shaking the hand of a 
gi hs 
* You are obstinate,”said Olive, smiling, “and you 
must have your way. What was that?” the stable 
clock chimed twelve. “You will birng the oalf 
yourself? Will you bring it now ?” 

* Yes,” said Reuben, and he led the calf out of the 
paddock, Olive walking by his side, 

And as they walked, once more the proud and 
beautifal heiress of Dingley felt the charm which a 
free unstained mind cin wicld when it speaks from 
the heart. 

She listened with delight: he knew the name of 
each tree, exch bud they passed: his quick eyes saw a 
squrriel on its branch witha nut in its mouth, and 
he whispered her to silence that they might watch 
it 


Together they stood kesping near each other in the 
shadow, with their eyes fixed on the littlesandy coated 
gentleman up aloft; aud as they stood that secret 
swift sympathy went from each to exch; the moments 
past ; the squrriel, alarmed by the falling of a nut, 
sped up out of sight, and Olive turning her eyos met 
Reuben’s fixed upon her with that worship which 
the eyes alone can adequately express, 

A tremor ran through Olive’s frame, she could not 
take her evesfrom kis. Another moment of such sou)- 
bondage and the avowal would have left his lips ; that 
moment did not come; insted there rang a sharp step 
upon the brown leaves, and Lord Craven was before 
them. 

He looked from one to the other with a half-annoyed, 
half-amused glance, as he raised his hat, then smiled 
as he touched the calf which had quietly lain 
down, 

“A purchase, Miss Seymour ?” 

“No, a pet of my own,” said Olive, drawing a long 
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breath, half of relief, half of disappointment. “Is it 
not pretty” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Craven. And this—why yes, this 
is Reuben. ’ 

Reuben inclined his head, the impassive look upon 
his face again. 

‘ Let me congratulate you on your good fortune!” 
said Lord Craven, hesitating slightly—for no one 
could address Reuben without feeling a certain doubt 
as to the inferiority which his dress implied. 

“TI thank you, my lord, said Reuben, gravely; and 
then witha partial uplifting of his has he the 


calf away. 
“I do not interrupt any heasons, I hope?” said Lord 
Craven, with a glancoafter Reuben that was not alto- 


gether an easy ones 

“No,” said Olive, and her colour would come, 
“ Mr, Reuben bas kindly offered/te take the calf to the 
home paddock forme. "We is iteelf.” 

Lord Oraven stroked his moustaelia, Hie could not 
andeistand what position Beubem was supposed to 
occupy. 

Sir Edward has made Bise—steward, has he” 
he by 

“MNo—not steward” gid Olive. 
chasgp of 28 Se ates oaareen: Sar aes 
woukd pee ee” ae him withrall theestate.. is 
devotion. 


Bis fee ia a grand snd gable one,” said Lord | bled. 


eee en eee “ Miss 
Seymour, I caine over this maruing to see Sir Edward 
on. a matter of , thaw is: to me—of auch im- 
to me that! map Giken it tone of lifeand| She 
pray startb—my exrnestness—which 
I would not have brusque if I eoulit suppress ih—lkas 
peng pe “ther” ‘Tmtet fom hem Mg So 
me, ond lL came hither. I meet you 
moor by chance; 


. ee Si el ag ee 
oe 


ite and Olive, whe teem hled, she knew not 
wh wethim ~“ 

She saw that his fhee was pele, aImest to pallor, 
that his eyes were Rt with a nanyets carnestuens, 
and that his lip trembTed. 

Olive had never heard an avowal of love in her 
life, but she knew that she was to have one now. 

She looked round, praying that her father—any 
one might come. 

But the only sounds were the twit,of the birds aad 
the rustle of the leaves. 

Trombling, she looked down. 

“ May I speak ?” said Lord Craven, in a low, eager, 
and, above all, earnest voice. 

Olive inclined her head and sank down upon the 
trunk of a felled oak. 

Lord Craven. raised his hat and made his bow, look- 
ing at her with enanxiety which she could see, was 
atriving tv read her inmost thoughts. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“Miss Ssrmovur,” ho said, “I do not knew 
whether I am wise in speaking thus abraptly, thus 
suddenly, without any preparation. When I re- 
mewber that {| may beallowed tospeak now once for 
all, I tremble to tuink that Lam.acting rashly. Miss 
Seymour—Olive ! I dare call you so now if I may 
never do so again. Icame over this morning to ask 
your father to accept meas a suitor to your hand and 
heart. Donot start,I beseech you! Hear me out, 
Olive. I will goif you bid me, but hear me, I implore 

wp 

Olive had half risen, She sank down again, and, 
elasping her hands in her lap bent slightly forward, 
ao that. tho brim of her hat shaded her eyes and most 
of her face. 

“Do not let me alarm you by this precipitate 
avowal. LIlove you, Olive! I have loved you, 1 verily 
believe, since that night of the ball. Ah, Olive, these 
words,‘ I love you’ mean such different things on 
different lips! From mine they mean that I have 
given you a heart which no other woman has yet 
touched — nor will touch, theugh you refuse my 
love. Lamno bey with his first passion, but a man 

with years enough upon me to know what, desire and 
hew ardently I Seine it. Olive, report. speaks of me 
as fickle, changeable, unstable, I have never loved 
till now. I have passed scatheless. through years. of 
gaiety and dissipation, through years ofsuch.a life of 
change and many colours as has fallen te fow. Lhave 
said that my heart was stone to, woman’s. charms—I 
have found that it is warm, passionate, and.nok toibe 
denied. I tell you this that you may know that 
my love is unchangeable, immoveable; and. new Lask 





you 
Again Olive half rose, but an imploring gesture } and 


with his hand chained her to her seas and her former 
attitude. 

“Task you not for your love here—now—I ask 
you not if you can love me, for I know that such a 
de ..and would be unjust.aad unreasonable, the- idle 
craving of a vain boy. Why should you love me? 





, 


ask you not to say here that 
ae te love me, but I ask—-I implore you'to 
me be near you, ta eee 7, to Maer 
and win the love whiclI value before all else the 
world contains.” 
There was a A 
come from his heart, 
hugriedly, and with 


ee ous ever, 
say may, Olive—may 
cravé shall be mine! 
lay = past life, my 
but the win 





Piper tron ahs Phe fexport, the fearful 
her stata. sat sat upon her like a night- 


She felt the stre congo them bafore her., Ho had 
said that she was he iat | 
he was not as other mam. 
‘* take the chance” Ie 
in all probability mai lar lov 
by merastrength of wills 
Didishe love him ® Me 
through heras sho 


ut—~hr, why di 
who had just deft ore hex A 8 
She did nosloweimgune! Bhs would ust 
She did no’ would net. 
be frea—free! 


But her father. Ah! would itnot give him joy 
to see her with a coronet upon her head—to see her 
mistress of Woolney—a peeress ! 

A shade of nt indecision ammeed hes face—sa look of 
troubled doub 

Lord Craven, aaiih had been watching her face. as if 
his life depended upon its fleeting empressions 
caught at. the doubt. 

He camenearer, bent over her. 

“Olive,” he breathed, “ you will not send me 
away : You willlegme stay and try te win you! Tas 
no more - I ask no more than that one chance! L.will 
be yours, Olive—I will win your love—or—er—leave 
_ for ever ! ! Say six months hence; that may-put 

y 4 » TOY q ion. of life or death,' If ct the 
| of that time you say ‘it cannot be’ that yeu will 
not be my wife, I swear I will go and trouble you no 
more! Olive, speak, speak, I implore you-—” 

He stopped, breathless; his hand stretched out:in 
his eagerness touched herarm, She raised her face, 
andat, the moment bushes at the back parted and 
a dwarfed figure in a scarlet cloak came hobbling| 
before them. 
relist, Craven started —Olive turned with s sighof 

ef 

“ Shall I tell your fortune, noble lady?” croaked 
hod y, whose face was hidden by the thiek crimson 

at whose eyes seemed to blaze like fire-upon 
Olive’s. “ Lat the gipsy tell your fortune} ‘he 
fortune lies in the Aa of your hand fair,lady,and the.|, 
gipsy can read every line in it. Noble six, let the 
gipsy tell your fortune, too—the poor gipsy knaws. 
our fortune, and can read it quite as welh--ah, tat 
ecan! Oome, lady—come, noble sir—letrthe gipsy 
read the lines in the palms of your hanis--—” 

“ tn said Lord Craven, sternly; ‘“we would be. 

of” 

": You “sagt "+ send the gipsy away, my handsome * 
gentleman!” crooned a harsh voice. “ You meadn’t, 
send _ a hearing all he could tell thie 


“ Yea - go— here,” said Lord Craven; ‘take 
this,” and he held ows some. gold; “take this and 
depart, my good fellow, neither the lady nor 5) aare 
te know the for:une you ean reveal—geo!” 

‘«Thank you, noble sir,—Heaven bless you. beg, 
your pardon, fair lady!” and with a sinueus, move- 
>” a geeramnaege the oak and passed at the back 
x) 

She tanned as he did so, and with a..quick move- 
ment he for a moment drew back the cone heod 
&@ Warning giance upen her. 

It was Welta,the Dwarf! 

With a low cry, half questioning, half frightened, 
Olive'sprang to her feet, 

Lord Qrawen;. alarmed and anxious, waved his. 
hand towards the crawling figure, 

**Go—go! you frighten the lady, go!” 
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Trembling and pale Olive gathered her loose shawl 


round her. 


‘Yon are frightened,” said Lord Craven, tony: ; 
arm. Ah! hero is Sir Edward,” he ex- 
Sir Edward’s step came through the 
& quick mo 
af joy, Olive hurried forward to meet 
en, as he shook hands with this 
felt with a pang that the oppor- 
hat he had won no promise 


om behind the old oak 

eyes. 
sprang up and 

ae: and re- 


vont part with 
a rest o’ em. 
Wt torgot my 
‘And he 






pi that I 
! But 
va Welta 
ab i= he 





rh! Happy! 
' ad her; she 
eu b words, and I can’t 

Reuben, Reuben, if 

you so, Dand s and make all 
then—and then you'd leave your poor old 
Welta. They'd take ’eefrom me and teach thee to 
be ashamed of the happy days we’ve spent—teach 
thee to hate the poor old dwarf that lives to hear 
thee call him father! No—what are these grand 
folk tome? Would they give their little finger-nail, 
leave alone thgir chia to please Welta? No! 
Why should he rob himself of all he cares for on this 
earth for them? I’m old—old; I’ll soon be dead, 
and then—then my boy shall know all, and hate his 
Welta.. Ay; onve in the grave, where Welta can’t 
see his boy’s face grow hi and angry with shame 
and hate fur him, and thei—then—-- 

Here, with a burstof hoarseand,heartbroken sobs, 
the dwarf threw himself’ Lge the ground, overcome 
by the eee and despair which tore his heart. 

Meanwhile, Sir Edward, Olive and Lord! Craven 
-had-reached the Hall. 

Craven turned to! say good-bye, and shook 
his head | as he held Oliye’s Teal ‘to Sir’ Edward’sin- 
vitation to 

“No,” he said, «nob to-day. T will come’ over 
again one yn, Neamt week—ifI may.” And her 
at Olive. eo day this week.” 

Olive looked down and would not raise her eyes, 
and he went. 

Then she as es to her father and clang to hisarm, 
fa Wage Oi dear, look quite pale. ¥ 

“ ve, a you loo ou 
have not looked the ST pve winter weeks past. Aire 
you ill ?” he asked, auxioushy. 

* No, dear,” she: replied, throwing her shawl and 
hat from her and going to:the ‘window’; ‘no, nob ill— 


tired sometimes.” 
bange, my darling)’ said Siz Bd- 






‘You want a c 
ward. “What do you sagrto: this proposed trip: to 
town? Shall we go” 

Olive started. 

“Yes, papa, I should like it above all things. 
Let us go to: town—any where from here—at once !” 

“ Why, one would think had taken a sudden 
dislike to Dingley,” said Sir ‘ ee 

“No, not to Dingley—not to any one—but shall 
be glad to getaway. Let us go, papa—let us ga. 

b ‘and, to the amazement and distress of the de- 
voted father, she covered her fago with her hands 
amd burst into tears. 

The nerveshad Keen strained beyond their extreme 
| tension amd the reaction hadi come, 


4 


ete 


CHAPTER XXL. 


Ir was the rugs, ofthe Seymours ure 
for town, a glorious au “e morning, whigh in its 
rich vivid beauty seemed to utter a reproach to the 

foolish pride a) bese: would bey bigs clear country 
f mosphere of 

wee swat bustle at the at the Tait. and Si Sir Edward, who 

had risen early, was going a roudd of inspection, 
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issuing instructiona hereand there, and.setting out. 
Every now and'then! Olive would catch sight of 
him from the window of ae anew et yp age 
Topsy were packings (eb such times s 
would lean out casement and, wave her hand, 
or waft him a Kriss. + | 
At last Sir Edward made his way te the, stable 


i Iw Me: Reuben hore?” he asked.of she men,and 2a 
Te wan the fizst 


od exchanged glances. . 
ee eed had prefixed the. Mri to Reuban’s 


namie, and it wassign 
OMe, Reuben is in the harness room,” they said, 
and thither wm rocnaney raed Nh 
Reuben was. su 
tion of the harness, and Sir Edward..yaused a ma- 
ment in the doorway to watch him as he stood im- 
mersed in his work and oblivious to everything else, 


as was his e fs 

“ Reuben,” he saidat last, “I want yon a minute 
or two ; come with ene Pe _ 

Reuben followed him, Sir Bdward led the way 
into the library, then he turned. ‘ 

** Shut ‘tho door, will you? he said, and Reuben 
gravely closed the door immediately, wondering 
whether he lad dong or saidaught anziss. ‘ 5 
said Sir Bdward, “‘ asked you here: to havea few 
words with you. © First, pot happy °” 

Reuben almost started. 

“ Happy ?” he said, and the tone spoke volumes, 

“You have no wish to ldave Diugley ?” said Sir 
Edward, with & smile. 

“ To leay Dingley? said Reuben, and again the 
tone was cien ea 

“ Fam glad of it” Sir Edward, heartily. . * I 
am glad of it. Reuben, somo. people think itdees 
harm to express satisfaction with anything. I think 
otherwise, and Iam rejoiced to be able to say that 
I am more than satisfied with you.” 

Reuben’s heart beat fast, he could not-speak. 

“Ves, Reuben, have been’ as ‘faithful as | 
thought yo would, and of more use to mes Edo not 
know whav Dingley wonld' do without you. And ne 
Reuben, I an gojng to’ put freslt in Stand 
I am alse going to impose fresh responsibility.” 

Reuben made’s gesture of ‘gratitude. 

“ | feel—I do not know whether rightly or wrongly 
—that you are attached’ to Dingley, and I am cer 
tain that you are of* more than 
you do at present. I do not mewn more'work—you dp 
quite enough at nit.” 

Reuber shook his head: 

“ [ meap that you would be quite capable of filling 
&@ more important ‘position, "Yow ean ar ace 
counts are excellently’ kept. ‘Where did you learn 
bookkeeping, Reuben ” ‘ 

From bookwhich "Yelta bought'ste fair, sir,? 
replied Reuben, in a low, snsteddy voice: 

Sir d' nodded. 


“Itis creditable to you,*hésaid. “You are quite 
good | enough scholar ta make a capital steward 


PP ”‘extlaimed Reuben, turning stiildenly 
pale. ' 

* Yes,” said Sir Edward, with asmtile, *‘ Steward, 
birt be steward of Dingley, Reuben’? 

“ 1? 

elf you: ‘hia the: ‘werk—the responsibil ty— 

* ‘thi . Werk— top 
a Tic Gear young shoulders say so, said Sir Ed 
Ww 


Lam sftaid”teplied Rouben, “Ah, sit; are 
our trust and confidence in me not niisleading you, 


am a poor ignorant ‘gi psy—~ : 

och ped: Sir ake “Why do'you not for- 
gettbhat? Ignorant you certainly are not, and if I 
am mistakem ag to your powers that is my affair, 
bat I anrnot, and I offer you, Reuben, the steward; 


as 2 , 

euben could not speak, he rested his hand upon 
the back of a chair, and Sir Rdward could see that he 
grasped it with’s ic force. 

“You need not give mes for an hour unless 
you eheose, and your reply may conditional, .Try 
the work while I am away, when I come back, 
. ithe ‘position .is too much for you, you can, resign 
iu) 
we eyes filled with tears, his voice wag 

usky. 


* How can I you, Sir Edward; for all your 
great kindness?” he exclaimed brokingly. “Wha 
haveI done to deserveso much kindness ? 

“You ‘have’ won’ my esteem,” avswered Sir Ed- 
ward, kindly, “and I show it, perhaps selfishly,‘in 
paryey ,nydnaeel 07 pam dnd site, “Say then 
: “I wilbtry, with all my heart!” exolaimed Reu- 

en. 

* Good,” ssid Sir -Edwand,” I: expected that you 
would nutshring, You will peng rth 


So, Henben, you are: steward of gley; new sit 
iowa, while I explaim-what: EL want yon todo.” 


breathed Reuben; he couki say “np 


Benban took @ scat.at the table and Sir Edward 
‘brought out some account books ahd papers and ex- 
pained some, the duties which would now fall upon 
uben’s § - Bome of them were not quite 
new. for gut of pura love for yer he had paid 
attention to every partof the estate which he could, 
i; without encroachment, seq ‘after. _- 
‘ d.now he was steward. All Dingley was_pleced 
under his hand, and the squire actually ‘handed him 
i eget ORNS and a banch of keys! It -was like 
» 


Sir- Edward. smiled as. he saw. the look of amaze- 
mons ond awe upon the Fong man’s face, and at that 
‘ the bewildermen’ vanished, and in its place 
there camean expression of confidence and modest 


a final examina | streng 


th. 

‘I shall succeed, sir.” he, said, “ for your eon- 
fideneeand faith.in me will. nerve me! Pahall sng- 
ceed—at least I can but try with all my might and 
mein, My life is, at your service—you kmow it, 
sir. 

“I know it? said Sir Edward, “and now lef us go 
out to the men; J expected that you would consext, 
and told them te collect.in the yard. One moment, 
the North Lodge. I have pat asidefor your use; you 
will find it comfortably furnished.and there is a 
Little office fisted up there. If you still prefer. to.re- 
main in po days you can doso, but I think you will 
find: it better to-be, on the.spot,” 

Reuben uD 

“My place is where you set mo, air,” he repliad,.““T 
may let the van: remain ?”’ 

* Certainly, certainly,” said Sir. Edward,“ and lodk 
on: thet part.of the wood as. your own... The old.borse 
bring into the paddeok, you will then have him 
under your eyes, and—there Reuben, do as you think 
best,and I am sure it will not run contrary to my 
interests,” 

Reuben thanked himagaia ia a broken, agitate 


voite, and Sir Edward walked eut of the room into | 


the yard. 

As he had intimated the labourers and men about 
the place were already collected there, and « buzz af 
excitement and curiosity was hushed as Sir Edward, 
with Reuben at his side; stood.on the steps. 

“(Men)” said Sir Edward, “ you all know the.man 
at my side, and I think you all like and:esteem him); 
am EL right?” 

“Aye! Mr. Reuben is a: good sort, and a staunch 
man,” crooned an old coachman, and the rest echoed 
their assent. 

$+ Hs has worked with you for five mosths, and has 
never shirked his duty, or made himself un 
or overbearing,” resumed Sir: Edward. “* Somo: of 
you have grown old om thevestate, and have done me 
compile -agetant'shipat ‘toe-anh teat abeb T 
he any I trust thab 

have done my duty as your head.” 

* You! ‘you !”” came the response; “you've bean a 
good master, SirEdward!” 

“And will be for’ a few years longer, please 
} héaven,” said) Sir Edward. “And now Lam sure 
that you will take what I am going to do and say in 
g00d"part, and’ feel with me that the step isa good 
one for the estate, for me, and*for all of us!’ Mien, 
Mr. Reuben here is steward of Dingley !”’ 

There was a moment’ of ‘astonishment, and: then 
there camea hearty “Aye! Ayo!” 

“During my ‘short absence he is going toigive the 
) places trial, and’ I know he will do his best, and that 
you will help him. I know that he will help you, 
and not forget your intereste? I have not chosen a 
bard-heerted slave driver; I have not chosen a man 
who will stand’ by idle while others labour in the 
‘heat of the day! I-believe E have chosen well; and I 
hope you think so” 

“* Kye, that we'do! All you does is for the best, 
a !” said a voice, and agait’a buzz of assent’ ran 
round, 

“ Well,’ then, I leave Dingley in peace of mind| 
‘confident that all’ will go well under his care, and 
with your-help. Now, men, there is a barrel of beer 
‘in the barn, and I hope you'll go and drink the health 
of the new steward.” * 

‘Phat we will, hurrah ?" said a sturdy fellow, half 
stepping forward, “ and I wish thee well, Mr. Reaban, 
‘You be a scholard‘and'a staunch chap, and have got 
‘a ‘kind heart as well, I don’t few! nighd y¢ 
rode over to Féleot for the ‘doctor mimy missis 
was taken bad'+ atid if you bean’t too’ proud ‘to taka 
@ hand here—it is wi’ all my heart,” and with an 
be aa nod the sturdy fellow held out’ ‘itis 


hen 

Reuben leapt down and grasped it, ‘and all saw 

that his eyes were’wet with uushed tears. 

“That's right,” exclaimed Sir Edward, “ ahd now 
drink his health and getto work agsin. James, sea 
that the luggage cart.¢omes: round in time.” 

And with a cheery no@ Sir Bdward walked off; a 
hearty cheer following him. . 

The crowd immediately surrounded Reuben, and 
pouring a'confused mass of ulations. and ex- 





pressions of goodwill into his ears, hurried him to 


the.barn, from whence much noisg and excitement 
for an hour, and then they alt separated 
and went about their work. 

stood in the empty barn with a throbbing 
heart and whirling brain ; it was all too wonderful for 
him to grasp. it at.once. 

OCoild it ‘he true and real that’ he—Reuben the 
Gipsy—was steward of Dingley? 

He felt thathe mustget to work at something, or 
tds "honey lenty to do i 

ortunately there was o in’ preparing 
forthe eomi: Gigastare, and with ‘all hie bieart he 
threw himself inte the work of seeing that every- 
thing was goi 1 on satisfactorily. 

Through it all there was. an undertone of sadness 
on his‘ heart, a sad’ note*in the harmony—and he 
realised it with a sigh as he sent the carriage round 
te the front, and saw Olive’s boxes piled within the 


lu cage cart. 
ive—his goddess—the sun of his life, was going 
away. 

He drew near the steps, and Sir Edwards voice 
called him, 

“Here is the address,’’ said the squire, “I had 
nearly forgotten. Miss Olive reminded me that you 
might perhaps! like a day's holiday or rest; if so, 
please consider yourself your own master, and take 
it.” 
Reuben expressed his thanks and stepped down to 
smooth the mané of oue of the horses, when he 
turned again Olive was on thesteps, leoking down at 
him with am amused and ivterested smile. 

He flushed a moment, then opened the earriage- 
door, Sir Edward took Olive on his arm and de- 
scended. 

As he passed him Olive half stopped: 

“Good-bye, Mr. Reuben. F have heard the news 
and I am Fag Mes glad—that you are going to 
‘remain at gley.”’ 

Reuben, speechless, bowed. 

“Are you coming to the station?” said Sir Ed- 


Reuben hesitated. Hoe had not promised to offer 
to play escort, and he did not know what todo now. 
F£» looked at Olive, and he read a something in her 
fuce whith prompted'a quick answer. 

“Yes, Sir Edward; I shall have caught you he- 
fore you have climbed the Bill.” 

Then he closed the door, gave the word to the 
coachman, and the chestnuts sprang forward, #9 also 
did Reuben, and wit excited haste saddled Bray. 

He caught the carriage us he had said, and rode 
beside it inte the station-yard, 

In the yard stood another carriage, and'as Rouben 
dismounted and walked on to the platform, he saw 
Morgan Verner and Mr. Normanby in conversa- 
tion. 
As Olive and Sir Edward came in, the two geutie- 
mow raised their hats. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” said Sir Ed- 
ward, with his old-world courtesy. 

Olive smiled and stole a glauce at Reuben. 

His face was hard and impassivée as. stone, and he 
seemed fully engaged in superintending the manage- 
ment of the luggage. 

“Yes, wo thoaght we would avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of a pleasant journey,” said Morgan, 
looking at Olive, with a respectful smile. * My 


| father does not come up autil to-morrow.” 


‘““Heve is tho train, Is all ready, Reuben?” said 
Sir Bd wari, 

“All is ready,” said Reuben. 

“My now steward, gentlemen,” said Sir Edward. 

Morgan Verner started, and put up his eye-glass 
with an insoldnt stare of amazoment, 

“ Why, itis Reuben,” he said, with sweet conde- 
-aconsion. “T bad forgotten him! Steward, Sir Ed- 
ward ?” 


Mc, Normanby cut im with bis smooth voice be- 


| fore the jrritating dtupidity ef his friend could pro- 


duce its effect, 

“And aa excellent ateward he'll make, I'll wager 
a thousand, Allow me,Miss Seymour.” 
| Beuben.opened the carriage door and held it. until 

all were seated; then he reg hm, Promige me, 
his‘ face. impassable and grave, buta fear, wild an 
lurking, in hs hoart, for there, seated beside Olive, 
who had. not. looked even » sbye, sat Morgan 
. Verner,and, to Rouben’s mind, it seamed as if the 
inselent,. vulgar heir to the Grange was carrying off 
his goddess from his a “4 pone pe . 

Renben sprang. om -horse, and poor Bray was 
galloporl homo a.if the demonof jealousy, which was 
eating Reuben’s heart, was at his heals. _ 

The good fortune which had befallen him was for 
the moment forgotten, ; \ 

Dingley looked ag. if a cloud were resting over it, 
and in -his heart. was a vacuum, for his heart had 
gone with Olive the-heiress. 

“Oh, mad, mad idiot !” he said to himself, sternly. 
“ You areihbuteglod; a worm, nothing,and fit only 


-to- erught hementix her. prond foot. Get ye to your 





work, and stifle the madness which consumes you. 
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She’s in London—-and you are here. The distance 
typifies the gulf between you!” 

Thus communing with his wiser self Reuben the 
steward rode home to his stewardship, and Olive was 
borne towards London. 

It was as Mr, Morgan had delicately remarked the 
off-season, and there was nobody in town—that is to 
say, only a few thousands; but there seemed every 
likelihood of enjoyment for Olive, and, naturally, 
she was light-hearted and expectant, only now an 
then the old cloud arose to check her gaiety, and 
that was when she thought of Lord Craven and his 
unanswered prayer. She had flown to J.ondon to 
evade that prayer ; but the thought arose that Lord 
Craven could come to London if he chose and repeat 
his request. 

Now Olive Seymour was in love with no one at 

resent—certainly not with Lord Craven of Talcot. 
Bhe vowed, as the train spun along, that she would 
be bound to no one, but remain as free as the air aud 
the birds, 
(To be continued.) 


EXILED FROM HOME. 


——_>—— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Miss Norreys was alone in the awful gloom of 
the subterranean passage. Her heart beat like a 


m. 

She panted for breath. She was horror-stricken 
by that muffled, far-off cry of agony, and stood as 
if paralysed, 

Was it some distorted echo of her own cries? 
Was it some screech-owl which she had disturbed 
in its haunts? Was ita freak of excited imagina- 
tion ? 

Hark! It came again! It sounded afar off, a wild 
and muffled cry, a prayer of awful agony, ending in 
a long, hollow groan! 

What could it be! Wh.nce came it? From 
above? Below? It could not come from the cells 
beside her. It seemed rathec to float in the air, a 
spectral voice, the cry of some wandering soul flit- 
ting through these dim shades. 

Miss Norreys trembled like a leaf. 

And now again sounded Lord Darkwood’s voice 
in the distance, full of alarm, awaking the echoes. 

Miss Norreys was recalled to herself with startling 
violence. 

“He must not find me here!” she said to her- 
omg “He must not even guess that I suspect 

im ! 

The sound of his voice aroused her to new life 
and animation. With her dead torch still held high 
above her head, with her eyes shining through the 
darkness, she sprang forward, turned the nearest 
corner, and flitted through a second passage, another, 
and another, in a wild, mad haste, 

By good fortune, more than by conscious exercise 
of reason, she drew near to her starting-point, and 
to the group s") had left. She saw their torch- 
lights in the «istance, heard their voices, and 
paused to calm herself. 

Her heart was still beating violently; she waited 
until it had regained its normal pulsations ; she was 
wild and excited; she felt that her face might 
betray her, and she stood there in the deep dark- 
ness watching the lights, and hearing the voices, 
until she had grown calm and completely mistress 
of herself. 

Then she moved forward, calling aloud to Lord 
Darkwood and the others. 

They heard her voice and advanced swiftly to 
meet her—all save the marquis, who was still wan- 
dering in remote passages in search of her. 

“ Why, where have you been, Miss Norreys ?” ex- 
claimed Miss Milly Kenright, speaking the question 
they all would have asked. ‘We have been so 
alarmed about you. Lord Darkwood was sure that 
you were lost in these frightful corridors.”’ 

. rigs Norreys laughed—and very naturally in- 
eed. 

‘“*T went on in advance to explore the cells,” she 
said, carelessly. ‘‘I did not care to hear those 
ghostly stories which seemed to entrance you all. 
But I find that a guide is necessary, and keys also. 
The passages seem endless, and the cells are all 
locked.” 

She flung away her extinguished torch and 
glanced at her dress, which had escaped injury. 
Nothing in her actions or manner gave the least 
hint of her secret experiences. She looked care- 
less, indifferent, untroubled, and even Pietro, who 
was staring at her with piercing eyes, thought with 
the others that her disappearance had been without 
object, and that she had not gone far in her explora- 
tions. 

‘I will tell my lord that the lady is found!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ His lordship is looking for her in 
great alarm.”’ 


rately. 
“ ightened about you, Sicily,” said 
d We were frightened a Lee Nie; / lost | chimneys of the old banqueting hail, and great wood- 





Torch in hand, the valet hurried in pursuit of his 


master. 
“Weren't you ay me enay Peay of your 
senses, Miss Norreys?” cried the ina. 
“ After your light went out, mean? And did you 
hear the ghost, or owl, as father calls it ?”” 

“TI did not hear either ghost or owl, Lady 
Georgina,” replied the Bast Indian heiress, delibe- 


Mrs. Kenright. ‘‘ You might easily have ; 
down here. And there are treacherons pitfalls in 
these rocky floors. Lord Darkwood was ‘really 
scared at your escapade. And as for me, I’ve had 
quite enough of this damp, chilly, subterranean 
horror! I shall return to civilised regions and 
daylight at once.. Clara, Milly, I insist upon your 
rosie a i me. You will get your déeath-colds 
ere!’ 
“T have had enough of it also,” said Miss Norreys. 
** Let us all go upstairs !” ‘ 
The party accordingly returned to the upper 
rooms and to the great banqueting hall. Se 
They were promenading here in excellent spirits, 
even Mrs. Kenright having recov: her ueaal 
equanimity and comfortable warmth of body, when 
Lord Darkwood, followed by his valet, made his 
appearance, i 
There were traces of recent agitation in his lord- 
ship’s face and manner. He had ran up and down 
the subterranean passages in wild alarm; he had 
stopped now and then to shout Miss Norreys’s 
name; he had tried the doors of the-cells in terror, 
lest one among them—and that. one of great im- 
portance—should chance to have been left unlocked, 
and Miss Norreys have gained entrance to its in- 
terior. ; t 
But, singularly enough, he heard no cries of 


agony, no ghostly groans, no mufiled screams or | on 


shrieks. He heard only the echoes of his. flying 
steps and voice. 

He had traversed nearly all the passages, and 
was approaching the dungeons of the far tower, 
when Pietro came in swift pursuit of him. He 
halted, hearing his servant, and was speedily in- 
formed that Miss Norreys was quite safe, and taat 
she had returned to her friends. 

“There was no need of all this excitement- on 
your part, Signore,” cried the tese, somwhat 
roughly. ‘It only tends to arouse comment, The 
lady is delicate and timid, as ail ladies are... She 
strolled on a little in advance, expecting you to 
follow her—oh, I know the arts of women, whether 
they be peasants or queens! She turned into the 
next passage, and there her light went out. She 
came back as smiling and careless, looking at her 
dress lest by chance a drop of damp had touched it, 
little dreaming that you had galloped off, on finding 
that she had disappeared, and were in pursuit of 
her in this quarter.” 

The marquis looked ashamed of his terror, which 
did seem really unreasonable and foolish, now that 
he looked back upon it. 

** When a man a secret, Pietro,’’ he observed, 
wiping his face energetically, *‘ he fancies that every 
one who looks at him. can read that secret, or at 
least suspects its existence. And when Miss Nor- 
reys disappeared, I did not stop to reason. I 
thought what if she were to find her way tothe far 
tower, and what if the cell-door should by some ill- 
fortune have been left unlocked! And the very 
thought set me frantic !’’ 

‘I gee it did!” remarked Pietro, drily, ‘‘ You 
need more coolness, Signore. The door is locked. 
I have the key in pocket. The dead can not 
call out. Only your own acts can betray yuu. 
Come, let us return to your guests. Your absence 
will be remarked upon |” 

**Miss Norreys will attribue my anxicty to my 
love of her,’’ said the marquis, with returning cool- 
ness, ‘ ButI’ll go back, Clear out the rest of that 
superfluous dirt, Pietro, and [ shall be more at ease. 
While that remains it may betray us, and | shall be 
nervous and frightened at a sound.”’ 

He returned to the spot where he had left his 
guests. 

A servant was stationed there who informed his 
lordship that the guests were gone upstairs, and he 
followed after them with a sigh of relief. 

It was now nearly dusk. ‘he banqueting hall, 
which was to serve as ball-room, waa full of 
shadows. 

The deep, subtle chill of a long unused apartment 
began to be perceptible; and Lord Darkwood pro- 
_—— an adjournment to the habitable portion of the 
castle. 


The proposition met with favour, and the party 
returned to the drawing-room, which was brilliant 
with lights, fires, and flowers. 

At seven o’clock dinner was announced. 

Lord Darkwood’s cook surpassed himself on 
= cocasion, greatly to hia lordship’s satisfac- 

One 





The dinner was absolutely perfect. The dining- 
hall was a miracle of sta’ and grandeur. 
The flowers, the’soft and mellow lights, the table 
on—all were perfection, f 
The host thrilled with satisfaction. » All these 
things must tell upon the mind of Miss. Norreys, he 
thonght, and would add to his desirableness in her 
estimation. — } 
After dinner they returned to the ruins. 
The flowers had Pa removed from the ‘yawning 


fires substituted. 
‘ The red blaze illamined the» dusk walls and 
loors. 

There were seven immense windows, with arched 
tops, and through these the moonlight streamed in 
in a pale flood. * 

Between moonlight and firelight the great hall 
was irradiated. : 

A pleasant, spicy heat was diffused throughout 
the apartment, and the Charm of the place was thus 
complete. , 

The young people promenaded the hall and made 
merry. it “<i 

A little: later, a band, which had been, brought 
from Shrewsbury for the ocaasion, and which was 
esconced in an upper gallery, quite out of sight from 
below, strack up the music of Strauss’s favourite 
waltz—the Beautiful Blue Danube—and to thesoft, 
bewildering strains the young people swayed in the 


Lord Darkwood danced with Mis; Norreys. 
Colonel Warburton and Miss Kenright danoad to- 


ther. ms 
sir William Ensor and Miss Milly Kenright. were 
partners, and Lord Chilton and Miss Ensor kept 
time with the masic. 

Mrs. Kenright sat near one of the fires and looked 


Groups of servants gathered round ontside at the 
windows and contemplated the scene, 

There were two of the dancers to whom the ex. 
ercise was absolutely repugnant, but who took part 
in itsimply for the sake of courtesy, and these two 
were Miss Norreys and Lord Chilton. 

The former was occupied with her many anxieties 
and projects, and,was in no humour for danc- 


he thought. frequently of Mr. Barsby, her bailiff, 
and of the telegram she had received from him upon 
the previous evening. 
She thought of her Hindoo servant, Aga, and the 
mission upon which she had sent him to York- 


shire, 

And ghe one eu slnee y siv.aneny of that 
strange 8] _the dungeon below. 

It edn still to ring in her ears. It haunted her, 
as might have done the cry of a lost soul. 

Yet, oppressed by all ti ie cares and anxieties, 
she was smiling and courteous, a sharer in the 
dance, and her face was bright and joyous in its ex- 
pression, and her step light and free, : 

Lord Chilton was heavily oppressed with anxieties 
for his lost.Gwen., He should have received a 
reply to his letter from Squire Markham, but he had 
not yet done so. 

He loathed all this gaiety, not knowing where 
Gwen might be, nor how great her poverty and lone- 
liness, but he bore his share in the festivity as only 
a true gentleman conld, brnitas nothing of his 
troubles to appear upon fair surface, and sacri- 
ficing himself for pleasure of others. 

At the end of the first dance, Miss Norreys was 
compelled to rest, She sat down by Mra. Kenright, 
who remarked upon her gaiety and her pallor—two 
things which should ei, together. 

The dance went on. rd Darkwood led ont 
Miss Ensor, the other couples exchanging partners. 
Lord Chilton walked to one of the long windows 
and looked out. 

As he did so a slight figure which had crept close 
to the window started back abruptly a few paces 
into the shadow of a fir-tree, amid the obscurity of 
which it was completely hidden, 

This figure was that of Gwen, his lost love. 

Hungering to see his face again, alfhough she 
believed him for ever lost to her, Gwen enye- 
loped herself in a long, waterproof cloak, drawn its 
hood over her head, and stolen across the quad- 
rangle to catch one’ glimpse of him. She had 
reached the window almost at the same moment 
that he did, and had started back even before she 
recognised him. 
ities amid the thick fir-branches, she watched 


As a stream of moonlight fell upon his noble face, 
a cry broke from her lips. She ised that fair, 
handsome countenance—and a pain went through 
her heart that was like a knife-thrust !” 

Her cry did not reach her lover's ears, but it 
reached the “ of Pietro, who was coming around 
the angle of building to taxe up his station at 
the very window Gwen had sought. 
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Hearing her cry, he stopped short. in the shadow 
of a-tree, and: bent his head forward, his glances 
ierging the gloom of that other tree. He was very 
Rie a cat, and could see well in a semi-darkness. 
His scratiny discovered Gwen’s figure, and, as he 


had seen her cross the quadrangle, le was not ata 
loss to now determine her ity. : 
“ It’s that young governess,” said to himself. 


« But why does she cry out like that? Whatdoes 
she see?’ { 

He crept from shadow to shadow, drawing nearer 
to Gwen. , His only motive in thus spying upon her 
was curiosity, He had kept an eye upon her 
since her appearance.at Dunholm Castle, her won- 
derfal beauty, and. her vague resemblance to the 
Charteris family having aroused in his breast a deep 
interest in her, .., 

ting a few feet behind her, he saw that she was 
regarding Lord Chilton, 

‘Has she ever seen that viscount before?’’ he 
asked himself. ‘‘ Or is she. took with his looks ?, Or, 
was she just frightened ata rabbit among the bushes, 
or scared lest he should,see her? 

He leaned against a tree, and continued idly to 
watch her and the viscount. ; 

Lord Chilton, unconscious of this double scrutiny, 
leaned against, the winucCow-frame looked out 
upon the thick shadows flecked with bright moon- 
light, 

As» @ unrest was upon him. 

“*T shall leave Beechmont to-morrow,’’ he said to 
himself. .“I will go to Yorkshire and see Squire 
Markham, since he refuses to answer my letter. . I 
will appeal to him to compel his servants to declare 
to.me Gwen's whereabouts. I cannot stand this un- 
certainty another day. 1 must find her—my poor 
little Gwen—my lost darliug—or I shall go mad!” 

And the girl he loved—lost Gwen—was outside 
the window, not ten feet distant from him—regard- 
ing him with 4 is full of rapturous yearning and a 
deathleas love 

Perhaps he felt that gaze burning its way to his 

i 


soul. 

Possibly some instinct told him that she for whom 
he longed and for whom he had so vainly searched 
was sOnear him, 

Perhaps the subtle sweetness of her presence 
penetrated to his senses. 

Atany rate, he grew uneasy in the great ball-room, 
the warmth and the fragrance and the music palled 
upon him. 

“T will take a turn in the fresh air,”’ he thought. 

He was vot likely to be missed. The dancers 
were keeping time to the music, and paid no heed to 
his movements. 

Miss Norreys was sitting under an orange tree, 
apparently conversing with Mrs. Kenright. 

The viscount pushed up one sash of the great win- 
dow and step out into the cool, fresh air. 

As he the window behind him, Gwen shrank 
deeper into the shadow, as did Pietro. 

The girl clung toa branch for support. Had the 
moonlight fallen on her face, it would have shown 
white as ashes, ' 

Lord Chilton paused a moment, and then slowly 
advanced towards the very spot upon which Gwen 
was standing, 

She was in his path. 

For worlds she could not have spoken, but some 
scared, fluttering movement of hers attracted his 
attention. 

Believing her some seryant of the household en- 
gaged in a curious scrutiny of the dancers, he was 
about to turn aside, whea something in the poise 
of the haughty little head, a gleam of moonlight on 
the bronze-gold hair escaping from the dark hood, 
arrested his seek 

He looked at her narrowly, and then deliberately 
approached her, 

She believed that he had recognized her— 
whi he had not—and another cry broke from her 
ips. 4 
Lord Chilton, as if galvanized, made,a sudden 
bound towards her, scarcely knowing whathe did, 
bnt stung to frenzy nearly by that voice. 

He caught her hands, and she drew away from 
him, crying out: 

“ Ronald! Ronald!—”’ 

Lord Chilton reeled as if he had been shot. 

‘Great Heaven!’’ he ejaculated. “ Gwendoline! 
Have | found you after all these months? Gwen, 
my lost darling! Gwendoline, speak to me!” 

Pietro leaned forward, his baleful eyes aflame. 

‘Gwendoline!’ ”’ the Maltese said to himself. 
“Per Giove! What if this Miss Myner should be the 
missing Gwendoline Winter! If-she is, my fortune 
is made!” 

* * * a . 

Squize Markuam was back in his old home at 
Lanemoer, but the spirit of unrest possessed him 
still. 


ever 


bailiff, butler, housekeeper, but had made no com- 
ment upon their adminiatration of affairs. : 

To the great surprise of the entire Orkney gal, 
he had not discha: the Quillets for their ‘‘ folly 
in regard to, that Miss Winter.” . 

He even declined, to listen to the honest but 
narrow-minded bailiff, when the latter had desired 
to expostulate upon the dishonesty, the , and 
bad general enormity of the ti o . and 

s. Quillet in having established a panper-girl as 
virtually mistress of Lonemoor. — ‘ 

Bnt allthis had been poured into his ears upon 
the first day of his return home, and though he 
would, not hear another word thereafter concerning 
Gwen, he had yet heard enough to convince him 
that the girl was wicked, deccitcul, a wretched little 
monster of duplicity, and he would as soon have 
made a pet of a deadly cobra as have admitted her 
again into his house. 

(To be Continued.) 








THE PERFIDIOUS GUARDIAN. 


OHAPTER II. 


On the whole, the return of Percy Beaumont ap- 
peared to. be productive of uneasiness, anxivty au 
pain to all concerned. ' : 

Yet this was the event which, as the timo of his 
cowing approached, had filled Mabel’s heart with 
pleasant, happy thoughts, . 

It had woven. threads of golden sunshine flecked 
with rainbow hues in the atwuosphere of the 
future, 

She had looked forward to it as one that would 
break up the dull.moaotcuy of joy. an. con-.ut 
which had been strangers to her since the wife of aer 
cuendian died, who had heen thesame asa mother to 

er. 


To herself it caused unhappines because she thought 
he was cold and indiffuren. to her ; to. Beaumont, on 
account of his being aware that the baron was doing 
all he could. to prejudice Mabel against him, and 
direct her uttention to his hopeful son; while she, a 
little piqued at Percy’s fanci poalaahy fis nok evade 
Brian advances with the scorn and loathing which 
she felt. 

The baron, by indirect hints, tried to induce Percy 
Beuumont to believe that his son was Mabel’s ac- 
cepted lover ; and hesaw nothing in her conduct which 
fully contradicted it, although he felt convinced that 
ifit was so she had accepted him by compulsion, and 
not of her ows free will, 

Mabel, who was ten years youngerthan Percy, had 
always been an object of deep interest to him from 
her early childhood. 

Since his return she had. by some measure, he 
knew not how, cast around him a spell which, in- 
tensified by the mancuvring of the baron ard his 
uuconcealed opposition to himself, had height -ned 
this feeling of liking and good-will to a deep and ad- 
sorbing affection, akin to adoration, y 

It. did -uot, metevr like, flawe and flare; it glowed 
with a steady, unwavering fire, pure and unex- 
Loe exsecqnene the spark held in the heart of a dia- 
mou 
**Some day she shall be mine,’’ he was wout to 
say; when communing with his own heart. “Ii l 
live, no earthly puwer can prevent it. . I have 
made it a law tu myself, and it shall remain as un- 
alterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians.” 
Pity was an element which eatered largely into 
his emotions. Every day he felt more and wore con- 
vinced that she was under sone kind of seatraint 
which wade her afraid to act for herself. 

Such was the stat. of his amiud when ono morning 
he told the stable-boy to have his horse in readiness, 
as soon after breakfest he iutended to ride tea or a 
dozen miles, to call on a friend, whose he might pos- 
sibly remain all night, 

The order wus overheard by Brian, aud gave him 
much satisfaction, he having promised to his father, 
who had signified to him that he ha: certain matters 
to attend to for their mutual benefit aid expected 


‘| toc be absent several hours, that he would keep 


vigilant watch during his absence to prevent any 
private interview between Mabel and Percy Beau- 
mont 

As the contemplated departure of his rival ob- 
viacted the necessity of his remaining at home, he 
started off in high glee. to visit one of his boon com- 


panions. 
Rejoiced to be released from the joint persecution 
of both father and son, Mabel wens to walk in the 


garden. 

Beaumont had mounted his horse when he caught 
a glimpse of her through the shrubbery. It was the 
first time he had seen hor by herself since his return, 
and the temptation to join her was too. powerful to 
be resisted, 


from hia horse, told the boy to lead 





He had looked over his accounts with lawyer, 


He jumped 
it back to the stable, und then hastened to the garden. 


— 


** Don’t follow mo, Phbe,” said Mabel, whon she 
heard his advancing footsteps, imagining it to bé 
her waiting-maid. ‘‘I wish to be alone.” 

“Tt is not Phebe,” said Beaumont; “but if you 
consider me an intruder I will withdraw.” 

At the sound of his voice sha started, then quickly 
turned towards him; discovering a faco wet with 


tears. 

™ — Pa said he, “ean a weeping bride be a happy 
one ?” 

“ Bride?” she repeated, interrogatively. 

“Yes, that is what I said. Do I not know that 
youare soon to be married to the son of your 
guardian 2” 

“If you do know it, your knowledge surpasses 
mine. , But l think you jest. You cannot speak sin- 


“ Why shoulda’t Ispeak sincerely? If what was 
told me this morning be false, then Heaven be praised. 
I feared that the baron had inveigled youiato un en- 
gagement to marry his clownish son. A voluutary 
promise I couldn’t think it to bs.” 

“1 have never given it, nor never shall, Threats of 
imprisonment cannot extort it fro.u we, norany other 
cruelty they can devise.” 

“ For whom, then, have you reserved this treasure 2” 
taking her hand in his, 

“I have made no reservatiou in favour of any one,” 
she replied, trying to release her hand, 

“Then, dear Mabel, if you would only think me 
worthy the trast ?” 

“ Youare unkind, Percy. What can induce you to 
trifle with me thus ?” 

“Tam not trifling with you, Mabel.” 

“How can! think otherwise, after what my guar- 
dian has told me about you ?” 

** Your guardian is—but I won’: speak of him now. 
Would that you could read my heart, Mabel. If you 
could, you would know that I wou.d shed its richest 
blood to promote your happiness, if that alone were 
allowed to be the price. Tell me, Mabel, would yor 
oe the offering as unworthy ?” 

is pleading eyes looked steadfastly into her face 
as he spoke. 

He read her auswer in her looks, which were more 
eloquent than words. 

“Tam satistied,” said he; “you would not despise 
it. Accept, then, a heart which, in love to you, must 
ever remain unchanged.” 

“ My guardian !” taltered on her lips, 

“*T care not for your guwdian ” be exclaimed, im- 
petuously. ‘He doosn’t deserve thename. Let me 
be your guardian, Mabei. Entitle me to beso by 
ie yreggal to unite your fate with mine in the holiest 
of ties.’ 

Mabel at last yielded to his entreaties, on con- 
dition that he would leave no method untried by 
which to obtain the baron’s cousent te their mar- 


riage. 

Set this kiss seal the compact,” said he, pressing 
her hand to his lips; ‘t and this ring,” continued be, 
drawing one from her finger and putting it on bis 
owa, *‘ permit me to take asa surety of your faita. 
Romember that I shall not restore it till the hour that 
makes you mine for ever.” 

‘Then you will never restore it,” said a voice be- 
hind them, “ for that hour will never come.” 

They turued, and saw Baron Seaford, with flashing 
eyes and countenance distorted with rage. 

Beaumont attempted to speak to him, but rashing 

past him he seized Mabel by the arm, hurried her to 

4 apartment, and thrusting her in, locked the 
oor. . 

Boaumont went into the house as soon as lie had 

a little recovered from the shock occasioned by the 

violence uf the baron’s proceedings, 

He found hii pacing up aud down the hall ia a 

state of agitation. 

He brietly recapitulated all that was necessary of 

the conversation which had passed between himself 

and Mabel, and concluded by wemanding her hand 

in marriage 

But he addressed a man so beside himself with 

passion as to be entirely incapable of listening to 

Fenson. 

From this time the baron treated Beaumont with 

marked coldness, 

Brian, influenced by his fcoarsor instincts, went a 

step beyond his father, and sought every opportunity 

to be rude to him. 

To all this he was indifferent. 

The unhappy situation of Mabel was alone in his 

thoughts, and wrung his bosom with anguish ; for 

the baron, being powerless as well as reckless of the 

rights of others, he could think of no available 

means of redress, 

Several days passed away in this manner, wien a 

sudden alteration was apparent in both father and 

son. 


The baron assumed a soft, insinuating address; 
which, when he had some favourite project is 





view, he well know how to put in requisition, 
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Brian, while he grew more civil, at the same time 
affected a sorrowful and abstracted air. 

Beaumont was not long left in the dark relative to 
this extraordinary change, 

The following day, after dinner, the baron dn- 
formed bim that he wished to have some conversation 
with him. 

Brian rose, and seemed about to leave ‘the 
room. 

“Stay, my son,” said the baron. “I wish you 
to remain, and -bear witness to your own magrani- 
nrity.” 

He accordingly resumed his seat, and the baron ad- 
dressed Beaumont to the following effect : 

“I truly regret what took place the day I met you 
and my ward in the garden. The tumult of my 
feelings was great. Overcome by them, I am reatly 
toconfess that I went toofar. You may be less sur- 
prised, and it may be, more lenient, when I assure 
you it was only occasioned ‘by parental ‘solicitude and 
affection. | None but « father can truly sympathise 
with me.” 

“ I am willing to make every allowance for the in- 
dulgence of so praiseworthy a setttiment,” replied 
Beaumont; “but it is no excuse for cruelty 
and injustice, such as revolts every fecling of hu- 
manity.” 

The baron did not reply to this other than by a 
little shake of the head, and a deprecatory wave of 
his hand, 

He then, in the same quict tone of his ‘voice as ‘be- 
fore Beaumont’s reply, went on with thesubject under 
discussion. 

“ My son,” said he, ‘‘though he kept it locked 
in his own bosom, had long eet Mabel with the 
most devoted affection. Though silent on the sab- 
ject he was not without hope. Yon may, taking your 
own feelings for a criterion, imagine how exceedingly 
— the idea of having a ‘successful rival . must 

ave been to him. For awhile it blinded him to a 
sense of duty, and prevented ‘reflection. When, 
however, reason had had time togain the ascendaney, 
the more generous feelings of ‘his nature asserted 
themselves. In his presence I had a conversation 
with my ward, and whon she frankly avowed her 
preference for you rather than for him he resolved no 
longer to urge hissuit, In consequence of this, his 
generous sélf abnegation, her hand shall be yours at 
the expiration of two months, provided nothing oo- 
curs in the interim to render it inconvenient or im- 
proper, if you will consent to one condition.” 

“I will consent to a dozen, if you please,” said 
Beaumont, with much animation, “if, to use your 
= reservation, there should be nothing improper in 

em.” 

“The condition is this,” said the baron ; “you must 
at once leave this house aud this vicinity, and go 
to a place so distant that there will be noc ance for 
you to meet, or to communicate with her, except by 
letter.” 

“ You coultin’s have prescribed a harder condi- 
tion,” replied Beaumont ; “but the thought of the 
reward will inspire me with fortitude tocomply with 
it, You will permit usa short interview ‘before my 
banishment ?” 

« No, that cannot be,” 

** You will release her from imprisonment ?” 

“Do not fear. Your departure will be the 
signal of her freedom.” 

** The sooner I go the better.” 

The requisite preparation‘was soon made, and in less 
than half an hour he had setout on his sudden, soli- 
7 journey. 

He finally fixed his residence in a retired hamlet, 
with the intention of remaining there till the time 
appointed for his return. 


OHAPTER III, 


Beavmont had been at the hamlet above a week, 
when one day, @ little after dark, a letter was put 
into his hand by a person unknown to him, who said 
that he would call in au honr for an answer. 

It was from Mabel, andthe contents were as 
follows: 

“My guardian was true to the promise he made 
you at the time of your dapertane. My chamber is 
no longer my prison, He informed me ef your ab- 
sence, and of your promise not to raturn till the ex- 
piration of two months, This morning he sent for 
me and told me that his son was daily attacked with 
such wild paroxysms of grief, that. he feared for his 
reason and even his life. For three days he had 
been confined to his own room. For a short ‘time 
after you left-here he seemed calm. ‘ But,’said m 
guardian, ‘ when the exalted tone of feeling i ini 
by his heroic resolution bad time to subside, he 
realized the magnitude of the sacrifice he had made 
and now begs piteously to have the tims which is to 
set the seal on his wretohedness deferred one month 
longer. He hopes, meanwhile, to be able to fortify 
his ‘mind, and become better resigned to bis fate, 
And now,’ he added, ‘if you, my ward, who next to | 


my son ‘holds ‘the first’ ‘in my heart, havea 
single spark of the benign’ humanity which is'so ap- 
iate to your sex; you will grant the poor‘forlorn | had 

Boy this trifling req 

“When I told ‘tim that I bev ps aah iotaghret0!| 
have a voicein the matter, hesaid : 

“ Beaumont is absent ; the ‘danger of my son is ‘too’ 
en oberg open | 

not, under Omstances, see 

till the time Piwcuiaea? 


“*T hesitated. 
power,’ he he ‘said. 


“<You are in 
yOu._may guess at ¢ 

5 poate any te guessing, I knew that 
the penalty topemsrelTaneton the | 
promise he Setadhs ed. Do not blame me—do not 
think me weak. A’bove'All, makeno attempt to seb’ 
~ till ony time specified. “Though very unhappy, 
believe 

of Yeu faithfully. “ Manet.” 

Beaumont was convinced that there was some- 
thing underlying ‘ths ostensible,motive assigned by | ance 
(Mabel’s guardian for what he had demanded. 

What it was he could wotimagine. He was vi 
angry, and in the firstheat of his indignation he felt 
determined that, without delay, he would go and de- 
mand an explanation; but when he rare he = 
Mabel had bound herself by a solemn promise not 
see him till the. time designated, he signified in bie | 
answer to her letter thathe would make no attempt | 
to see her until then. ‘ 

The anxiety and suspense to which hewas sub- 

jected made him so restless and uneasy that he could 
no longer endure the ‘quietude and simple pleasures 
of eo hamlet, He therefore again had recourse to 
‘travel. 

It was near sunset’ when “he’arrived at a point in 
the lonely but delightful rosd-be was travelling, 
which commanded an extensive and picturesque 


prospect. 

Observing some large purple violets, which grew 
by the wayside, he alighted from his horse and went 
to look at them. They were like those Mabel used 
to search for before he went abroad, when hs took | 
her for a ramble in the woods and fields, 

He bent over them and inhaled. their delicate per- 
fume, while his thoughts wandered back to the} 
time when the spores her innocent enjoyments 
ov no wish in his heart for more exciting plea- 


+ Fie did not remount his horse, but led him slowly | 
along, until the gold and crimson splendours of ‘sun- 
set were dimmed by the shades of twilight. 

He soon came to a part of the roadthat led through 4 
a deep wood 

The faint vestiges of dxy, still lingering in ates 
west, could not entirely dispel the gloom even, before 
entering the w 

Objects there ~were so veiled in obsourity by thein- | 
terlacing boughs that their outlines were blurred and 
indistinet. 

He quickened his pace, for he did not feel quite at. 
his ease, having heard that a pieee of woods in that 
region had the reputation of being infested by a bahd 
of lawless'men. 

He was pretty confident thathehad steered clear.of 
it; stillit was possible that, by some unfortunate! 
nriscaloutation as'to localities, he hail hit upon the 

spot he hadi taken'so much pains to‘avoid. 

While demurring with himeélf{as ‘t) whether. it 
were better for him to proceed or to ‘turn back, he 
was suddenly surrounded by severalarmed men who | 
rushed from the covert of the woods. 

His attempts at resistance ina straggle so unequal 
were futile. 

There was a short, fieree contest, and ‘the ‘ruf- 
fians left their victim senseless and bleeding en the 
ground, 4 


—-- 4 


CHAPTER IV, 


Wuen Beaumont came to himself the beams.of the 
rising moon, like lucent drops of raim, filtered through 
the forest leaves, and lay like bars of silver across the’ ¢ 
road where it entered the woods. 

On rising from the ground, he was conscious of a) 
severe pvin in his head, which he subsequently found 
arose from a blow near the temple. 

He was surprised to find his horse—it being valuable, 
enough to tempt the thievish propensities of a ‘band 
of marauders—quietly feeding near him. 

His surprise was still greater, when -he found: 


tonched. 

One treasure alone—the ring which he: hai 
transferred from Mabel’s finger to his own—as: 
gone. 

Some vague suspicions relative to the baron and 
his son flitted across his mind, but-he was unable to 





conjecture why they should wish to possess them- 
| selvesof the ring. 
At break of day he resumed his jonenry, and) oe 


“Refuse, sad | 


that ‘had fai money he had about him remained u- | pros: 





af ter sunrise he reached.a peasant’s sottage. 


yw found ‘rest and /refres 
Eales an rom pg 80 20 amg on the Gan 


aan antl elastici of anid ‘the 

<n vbaorwicy vigour state 
ah frome, mn, eee 

‘took deave vf the’ “frteuidly  6ot- 


images a told him ee inmabout ten 
miles r forthe nigh he gory 


which — 


elovated region, Tol i es ‘anvertensive view of 
He ape gah that. the roads branched ‘in 

but note single house was visible. I! 
Jmerig 2 impossible for him to'desitde which of these 


B.2,-.. ‘selected the one-which had the 
, most travelled. een: 


‘After bony ee as be be tmngined, full ten niles ‘ten ‘miles, 


neither ‘the shouse 
by - peasants Baye dinar fieelling wen 2h 


i 
began that ‘he should be compelled to 

pass the aight unehdl ered, ee he had “the preceding 
on when he discerned some’ im the distance, 
whioh by ag obtained through the trees seemed 


= ieanabakatnaeg 


As he ‘though it 
objects “were wrap in Cha lovy” in 
there ‘were- some which seemed 


‘As soon as hhe arrived near the building, ‘he became 
dertain relative to what, at ‘first, he, orily sus- 


He found it to be a castle, whidh in his ie 
hood was owned by his ancestors, and would, 
pf inheritance, have fallen to | when 


of age. 

But Baron Seaford, Brine as will 
was his as wellas Mabel’s ei gd le 
the basest description, ob 


castle and its epPanages 
Beaumort might wall say to him: 


“ You have fed upon my signiories, 
— my parks, and felled my forest 


+. WO 
-From:my own window torn my household 


. and 
inctness, 
‘to 


Br cower 


coat, 
Razed out my impress, leaving me no s 
Save men’s opinions and my living bl 
To show the world I am.a.gentleman,” 


This had now become’a thing of the past, wad 
whenever the rank injustice of the affair forced itself 
nee en he did his ‘best to banish it as speedily 

as possible. 

he castle had the appearance of having ‘once 

ortified. ‘The fortifications -were now m 
temehe fod -cue gest ot ene he was ap- 
proaching was much dilapidated, and seemed fast 
going to deca; 

The tangled erabberies, and the weeds unit gras 
ey the a k eo dow ay wed thst 

hts from the deep sun en. windows, sho 
thisnide of the caxtle mast be-tninhslited. 

He could remember the i steward, who' was 3 
faithfal dent when the proprietor wns ab- 

sebt, ay wellas the ‘who used: to give him 

Both of these, he knew, had been dismissed, 
and that their successors had been some of the baton’s 
people. “He -had ‘never inquired about the matter, 
ana they might still live,in some part of the building 
in better ‘than that he could now’see. 
The unhinged door presented ‘but ® slight im 
ment to his arn | and he soon found himse ine a 
large hall, “drear and desolate, which loudly echoed 
very footfall ; while his own tall shadow was dark! 
defined by the mdonight, # which streamed thro 
the casement, swinging to and fro, on the damp gray 


walls, 
Ho looked at the broad desolate hearth, and Syuait 
of those days when the numerous retainers of some 

ancient chieftain used to gather end bye cheerful 
blaze of the fire, while they recounted their-martial 
deeds, and pictured the glory and the strife of some 


peotivef: 
He looked yee at the casement and strove to cambat 
the melancholy and nervous apprehensiveness which 


him, 
The heavens were cloudless and serene, ‘and the 
moonbeams flashed brightly on a stream which 
mingled its murmirs with the low sighing of the 


wind, : 
Au at once, ‘he dmaginod that ‘he hearda low sound 
of music. 


He stood still amd Jistenell, bat ‘na dt| chme ut 
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gain, the was constrained to believe that it was 
willing more wb fancy. He, therefore, started in 
ursnit:of some | dreary 
Lor) the night, or, if there were any inhabitants, to 


find-them, , : evaudl ; 

After ascending a staircase and traversing seversl 
chambers and passages, he thought, he again heard 
music. 


*apartment in which to | 


“t am lost! Oh, my guardian, you have deceived 
q me!” 


chapel, with a sudden and frantic effort she tore the 
“mask from the face ofthe bridegroom, and revealed 
4. the features of Brian,“her guardian’s son. 
“Villain!” sat Beaumont, addressing the 
ybaron. ‘+I demand an explanation of this trea- 


He provecdot) still further, and was convinced that | chery,” 


it was noillusion. He conseauently advanced with.) 


more.catition than he had hitherte observed, when 


losing the door which opened into rpm " 
pore lighted overlooked a magnificent ’ a 
i y A 

Bursts of music, peals of laughter, and the hum of 
voices in eager discourse, rose in mi confusion 
from the numerous figures who were hurrying hither 
and thitherin every di 


All, except a band of musisinns.whé eoonpied the: 


upper end of the apartment,.appesredito be chiefly 
by: or ’ 
the lively strains which broke from the instrea- 


ments, 
A few were busy in giving the finishing 
touches Re gorgeous decorations of the saloon. 
Beaumont succeeded in finding asituationswhere, 
be mn being seen, he himself could see all that took 


In a few moments a man entered who was richly 
dressed, and what grestly.surprised him, he was at- 
tended by servants in the Beaumont livery. ‘He was 
tall, bt the contour of his figure was concealed bya 
cloak ornamented with goldiace, He seated himself 
on @ coach, removed his:plumed cap,and then Beau- 
mont saw that he wore a mask. 

In a few minutes the prancing of horses was heard’ 
without, when the masked gentleman rose and 
walked up and down the room in apparent agita- 
tiom. 

F - eemans and he-hastened to reseat him- 
8 . , . 
The next moment Baron Seaford made his appear- 
ance with a lady of elegant form and mien, but a 
veil, which fell in folds from a jewelled.band en- 
ci her head, was so arranged ‘on ‘the side 
t Beaumont ‘as to prevent ‘him from seeing 
her face, 

They proceeded ‘directly to the spot where sat tho 
man in the mask, and the lady took a seat by his 
side. The unveiled part of her face was now turned 
towards Beaumont, and he saw it, was Mabel 


Tracy. 

‘* What can all this mean?” was the question he 
asked himself. 

‘When, the next moment,’ the man-in the mask 
took Mabel’s hand and pressed it to his lips, it 
was with difficulty he restrained ‘himself from an 
audible ‘expeession of ‘his anger and astonishment. 

‘* You look as if you were happy, dear Mabel,” said 
the baron, “and it-is+right that’ you shouid be so; 
still I trust you wil not refuse me Ft sympathy 
on my son’s account, whom we have left in the soli- 
tude of a sick chamber,” , 

“IT am sorry for him.” 

“‘Ah, my little ward,” returned he, <“ that happy 
= ot yours doesn’t well accord with ‘your asser- 
10n. 

“* The curate has come,” said a voice at the door. 

“‘ Then,” said the baron, “we,.will without delay 
gotothe chapel. It is getting Jate, and many, I sus- 
pect, are already ‘thinking of the amusement in 
reserve for them, after the performance of the cere- 
mony. ; 

The guests needed no second reminder, and were 
soon on their way. 

Beaumont followed, being determined to witness 
the wkole of the-pageant, forbe could not believethat 
it was anything more. 

He saw Mabel, just ‘before they rose to leave the 
saloon, ‘playfully ittempt to slip a ring from the 
masked gentleman’sfinger. 

“No,” ‘said-he, “it isu’t time to return it, yet,” 


4 Hon maryend easier to demand than to obtain 
an exp] I, however, give you free leave to 
Call me awillain and my son a fool, as I believe you 
have more‘than once. It will hurt neither of us, 
by se a vent for your impotent rage, it may 
have a effect on you.” 

“* He gan’t-enlime an idiot now that Pye outwitted 
chim,” Brian. 

‘+ Butt Dean call you a knave.” 

‘* Now that I’m the lord of the Tracy Manor I 
will make you take back what you’ve just said” 






And, drawing his sword, heaushed furiously upon 
Beaumont, ar 9 

sy ae te i it qwould try swords 
with me, tho } upon me «8 an 
sssassin, I am . “This, Thowever, is nota 

roper place, nor ladiesyproper spectators, 


‘ollow me.” pl eye 
Soon the voice of Beaumont ‘was heard without 
calling upon Brian, towwhich thers was no response, 
The baron, followed by several others, bad at the 
moment the two Att ve forward towards the 


outer door of t > > 
Something at old arrested his stepsand 
caused him to 
Lights ; ere rem npon 
the darkness ed to the baron tthe prostrate 





BEAUMONT z the reap Te pe hed 
become of Mabel, ugh she did mot wholly lose 


i ther agony was wach, when she 
joan that thomas toon married to Brian, that sho 
sank into a state i -~ ge cnet no heed towhat 
was passing around her. 

Supported by cushions which an attendant had 
placed round her, pale and motionless, with closed 
eyes, she seemed awaiting her fate. 

Beaumont bent over her much agitated, vot with 
emotionsno less painfal than those which had reduced 
her to her present state, for he could not see a gleam 

f h iercing the gloom. 
; She became » Arve -a0g that some one was standing 
near, and opening ‘her eyes, sho saw Beau- 
t. 
i me! leave me.” = she, with a shudder 
assing through her frame, “I must ‘never ‘see'you 
ante, EN matter, I shall soon be happy. Death 
1 kindly release me.”. 
vo take prices he replied. “““You were deceived, 
and all may yet turn out right.” ‘ 

A physician who had ‘been sent for on Brian’s ao- 
count now arrived, and Beaumont, drawing him 
aside, briefly informed him of the state of things, 
By his advice, she was, without delay, told of what 


d. 
ste oa was freed froma marriage so hateful 


; - ; 
firmly élasping ‘his ‘hands ‘together, to prevent her | * ber would, he said, sooner and more effectually 


from taking off the ring. i 

‘Mingled with those in waiting Beaumont entered 
the chapel withoutexciting observation, Lights were 
burning round the altar, but the more remote parts 
were left in gloom. 

He stationed himself in an obscure corner,, The 
man inthe mask and Mabel took their places at 
the ‘altar, and ‘the curate performed the marriage 


ceremony, 
Beaumont saw and listened in silence. 
A kind of stupor came oyer him, which bound.him 
ke some evil spirit and deprived him of speech and 


li 
ae 
hen, however, the bridal party turned to leave 
the chapel, with a sudden b he f 
and stood fate to face with Mabel roe wenyi os: 


B.. gave ove long, agonizing shrie‘:, and then ex- 


her than any remedy he could prescribe, 
rots advise was ps Ad upon, and the effect, as he had 
ick was most happy. 

Ss now beca‘ue awarethat the baron, during 
the last fow montbs, had caused that part of the castle 
which was still in tolerable preservation to, be 
thoroughly repaired and handsomely furnished, and 
that,the vacant stewardship had been filled by one 
who appeared to be competent to perform the duties 
required. 

* - + * 


The circumstances subsequently related by Mabel, 
which resulted so tragically with regard to Brian, 
were as follows: 

Shortly after she wrote. to .Beaumont, requesting 
him to defer his return one month longer, Brian ex- 
pressed to her much regret at-her having written, as, 





| instead ef being xble to asume a greater degree of 


While her voice was still ringing through the’ 


tranquillity, when he thought of the proposed mar- 
Pali die aincpace daily increased. 
el reminded him of the vow he and his father 
hhad exacted of ‘her. 
 Hesaid he had not forgotten it, and that he wished 
to Heaven she had never made it. 
At this moment the baron appeared on the 
seene. 
“ Do you remember,” he said, addressing Mabel, 


“the manner in which éhgt wow or promise was 
worded ?” ; 


“Not exactly,” she replied, “but Ican never forget 
Meimport.” -°* ' mi 


“Which was, that Ree pane Meyer again seo 
Beaumont’s face until he expiniiion «ef three 
months, instead of two, which avas dhe time first 


poset for him to remain, disemt, ‘Was that 
BO 


‘thon, it soaing 
n, if you can meet ikiim avithout hi 
face yourvow would remain ambrdken.” r 

“Is there any way of doingendhaithingine Mikat ?,” 
asked Brian, excitedly, . p 

“‘ Nothing can be easier,” bis father, 

“Out with it, thanersalie 8 neaiting;” ho 
ieee demanded, fe 

“ Aly ward and he coudmestwithout amy dnifrin :°- 
preg on vow, if Bewumont will cunseut towosr 


Mabel told‘him that she didn’t béliews the woul, 


and that, for herown part, ake would. fo wait 
rather than to resort ua eaeh . 
_ a, ‘ernohe will agree to +t jon 
is yettobe decided. I willwrite toiim and 


if bedisapproves the plan, I will 
tecthemt?” wna the bare ate 


ron’s rejoinder 
A few days after the foregoing wonversation theo 
‘Besamont ha 


Mabel to understand 
ao communication, waeuihy sggpmoving tle 
2. 


‘had, moreover, promised ‘to nut them at a 


he | certain eastle, which she had,in company with somo 
ago, and 


friends, visited & year h, si 
+hen, hadi been repaired Bs f wns | ypncand 
‘The age ceremony, he ws to be performed 
y after the wf the parties 









no one to adwive thait, and although not 


‘tho of the stop, she was si- 
commer d aha grin a, ahade tho 
_» Pmecessary pr 

Brian, under tho giles of Mlhness, kept kis room over 
after the decision was when day ap- 
4 Belated fer the maatriage d, she was given to 
understand thatthe stillaemained too un to join 

Mabel a part 
Wemarked, after rela’ the iculars, 
| that though Briagils form — by  abek, 


was concealed 
and that "was bewildered and dazed by the 
glitter, hurry and excitemant, it more than once oc- 
curred to her, that there was something, both in his 
@emeanour ‘and personal appearance, unlike Beau- 
mont’s, and that she would have suspected treachery 
had she nos neon/her ring on his finger. 

There could now be no doubt that the ruffians who 
fouok Beaumont in the woods were employed by the 

aron, ; 

As some reparation for the injuries he had inflicted 
on both Mabel and Percy Beaumont, Baron Seaford 
restored to the latter the castle.and the lands,apper- 
taining thereto, which, forgetful of the curse pro- 
nounced against those who oppress the datherless, 
i he had wickedly. arrested. from him. during his 

minority, 


* * * * “« 

It was September and the wedding day of Mabel 

and Beaumont had come. 
“ It. seemed.as if the day were’ one 
Sent down from beyond the skies, 
Which shed on.earth, above the sun, 
A. light of paradise.” 

The curate, who, afew ‘wecks earlier, had by some 
falseipretences been summoned to the castle, was 
now invited thither under happier auspices. 

“J am glad,” said he, addressing Mabel, when he 
had performed the ceremony, “that ‘your present 
bridegroom is not obliged to wear a mask.” 

**T hope,’”’ she replied, “ that neither he nor I wil? 
ever be obliged to wear one, in any sense of the 
word.” 

** Amen,” was Besumont's fervent response. 

The word was repeated with equal fervor and in 
louder tones by some one who was invisible. 

The next moment,emerging from behind a mas- 
sive pillar, Baron S$» stood before them. 

“Tn addition to the hope you have expressed,” said 
he, “pray that you may never be tempted to act 
tho part of a perfidious gaardian. If yon shonld, 
you will, like me, learn to your sorrow, that ‘the 
way of the transgressor is-hard.’” ” 

- Ow 
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THE PRIVATE MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTERL 


Anp yet sopretty! Dangerously pretty. All the 
young men fell in love with her. 

She lived in a little village in Surrey, where there 
were nota great many young men, but those there 
were all at her feet. 

The young man in the grocer’s shop proposed to 
her every Sunday night, on their way home from 
meeting, and spent all his leisure time watching for 
her between his few customers’ visits. 

The dapper young man who kept the druggist’s 
treated her to syrupy soda water in summer, and 
gave her bottles of cologne at Christmas and New 

ear. 

The young man who kept the bar at the tavern 
fell into habits of dissipation, and said it was 
owing to her; but I have my doubts about tiis. 

But Stella Wylie cared not the snap of her finger 
for any of these. 

She had another beau whom she did care for, 
however, or at least whom she encouraged to think 
that she did. 

Steve Lownes lived on his farm, half-a-dozen miles 
out of Brickville. 

His own farm, where his father and grandfather, 
ere, and great grandfather, had lived before 

im. 

He was a well-to-do man of twenty-four or five 
when his father died, leaving him in possession. 
His father had been an excellent farmer, and had 
made money. 

But Steve had not inherited his father’s industry. 
He was lazy and self-indulgent. 

He had always been just well enough off not to 
feel the need of money; and he was unfortunately 
just enough better off than his associates, the young 
mau in the grocer’s shop,the young man in the drug- 
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gist’s, the young man at the tavern, to feel his own 
importance. 
He was a purse-proad snob, in short—in a small 


Way. 

He used to see Stella Wylie in the village, riding 
to and from his farm. 

He always xaw ber on Sundays, too, as she went 
in and out of the meeting-house, he standing, with 
a knot of other young men, at the door. 

It was never the custom of these youths to enter 
the building, 

They chewed tcbacc®; and talked in suppressed 
tones during the services; afterwards each joined 
his sweetheart, and walked home with her, or else 
mounted his mare and trotted off alone. 

The firat time that Steve joined Stella, after meet- 
ing, she was greatly flattered. 

She was actuully fluttered, arch-coquette though 
she was. 

She blushed and cast down her pretty bright eyes; 
and walked along demarely by his side, without say- 
ing a word, for several saovieds ' 

Steve’s own pride was gratitied by her pretty con 
fusion. 

He was a burly, broad-shouldered giant of a 
fellow with a lond voice and a self-confident 
air. 

“Do you know that I’m walkin’ with the prettiest 
little girl in Brickville?” he inquired of her pre 
sently, ingenuously, twirling his htavy dark mous- 
tache. “And I declare those pink ribbons make 
you look perfectly irresistible.” 

* Ob, Mr. Lownes !” Stella was gradually recover- 
ing her vivacity. ‘‘Ishall believe as much as I 
choose of all that.” 

‘“*Do you mean to say you'd choose not to believe 
you was oe owed girl 2?” 

** Your thinking so doesn’t make me so,” says 
Stella. 

‘** I asure you I’m something of a judge.” 


te, There are not s great many. pretty girls in Brick 
**T gin’t always lived in Brickville, I can tell 
eT No; you have been to London and Liverpool 
« Went roun’ to Manchester last year. Saw the 


a 0 you did.” ‘But that was before I knew 
” " 

7° Yés, you was nothin’ bata child'then. | You've 

shot up like—a weed. Evil weeds, you know.” 


chester, Mr. Lownes.”’ 
Stella understood to perfection how to toss her 


Mr. Lownes informed her, witu a boisterous laugh. 
“It’s 80 becomin’ to you.” ~ : 
Here they were at her own gate, The Wylics 
lived in a little white farmhouse set back in a little 
ard. i 

‘ It adjoined a small candy ard trimming shop— 
reader, there is no necessary and inevitable connec- 
tion between stick-candy and buttons and tape— 
which was also the post-office. 


He was, at present, seated on his front porch, 
smoking his pipe; in his shirtsleeves, by the way. 
‘it was August the third,’’ or thereabout, “ and 
quite soft was the skies.” 

Mr. Wylie was the most cross-grained man in the 
village. He had been the viliuge shoemaker until 
he was madé, postmaster. Steve had known him 
from his youth up. : 

“Fine day, sir;” said Steve, graciously. 

** Yes. A weather-breeder, likely.’’. Then went 
on smoking.. 

“I hope it won’t breed bad weather before my 
shindy.. | Mind now, Stella—Miss Stella, I should 

** Of course you should.” 

‘* Mind now, Miss Stella, then, be sure not to get 
a headache, or a toothache, or a fit of the dumps, 
next Thursday. I’m a givin’ of, this yer barn- 
party expressly for you. You said. you liked 


dancing.” 
“No r of my staying away. Ob, I’m so 
glad! Oh, Mr. Lownes, 1’m so. mach obliged for 


your invitation. I’d like todo something for you 
in return.” 

“ Perhaps I'll ask you to some day. Good-bye, 
now.” 

** Good-bye.” f r 

And Steve goes, having shaken hands. boister- 
ously, 

The girl comes up the yard and seats herself on 
the porch-step, and faus herself with her father’s 
hat. 


** Don’t let that Lownes fool you. He thinks his- 
self a sight too good for a gal like you. Not but what 
he’s mistakeu. Don’t be a wastin’ of yer time on him. 
He’ll never ax ye to be Mrs. Lownes.” 

**T don’t know that I care to be Mrs. Lownes.” 

“Don’t bea fool. You ought to care, if you don’t. 
High time you were lumberin’ up some 0 man’s 
house.” 7 

‘You can turn me out of doors, pap, if you be a 
mind to.” 

“I may before yon know it, if you don’t look sharp. 
There’s Bill Cooke. He wants you. Why. don’t you 
have him? I won’t have that Lownes fooling around 
yer, any how, putting ideas in your bead. He ain’ta 
thinkin’ of marryin’ you,” 

i — went on fanning herself, not much ruf- 
ed, 

She was, in fact, very seldom ruffled. Still, in this 
cuse, her pride was somewhat aroused. 

She made up her miud that if Steve Lownes were 
not thinking of her at that present time, with matri- 
monial intentions, she would make him do so. 

This determination caused her to tiurow  re- 
doubled exergy into her preparations for the barn 


party. 
Her white organdie had to be done up by her own 
hands, starched and ironed. 


And very pretty she looked in it, too; she had that 
pecoliar refinement which is an attribute of many 
women of all classes. , 

A shoemaker’s daughter in Germany or France 
might have been coarse and heavy, but not so this 
— of ve last. pit 

e was charming. arming in her , 
that her father cleared his throat polrmeedth gd ns 

Had he been one whit more cross-grained, he 
would have made her stay away from Steve Lownes’ 
merry-making. As it was, he did say to his wife: 

“If that gal knew what was good for her, she'd 
stay to hum and help you with your ironin’. Why 
don’t you make her ?” 


He had come around from the front porch where 








‘* Long experience, perhaps?” Stella says, pertly. 





she as usual was sitting—and, at this hour of the 


*©You certainly didn’t learm manners in Man- 


head and frown and bite her lip. It, was captiva~ 
ting. ove 07% 
1"ll try all I can to keepon makin’ you mad,”’). 


Mr. Wylie, Steila’s father, was the postmaster. » 
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n, broiling—with and paper, to the| | ButStella’s appetite for once failed at this crisis. | He had expected to coax her into silence, should 
Perec g pive ait Had not Steve actually just proposed to her ? she venture to do so. Now—this thunderbolt ! 
Stella was making herself a little nosegay of pinks | This was ten tho times better shan she had He wrote a cringing letter to the lawyer. Ha 
and geranium leaves in the . dared to hope. romised to accede to his demands for his client; 
“Oh, well,” said well-fed, ‘stout Mrs. Wylie,| She had not expected to bring Steve to, the point | but he ed money embarrassments which would 
prevent his paying down the sum demanded at 


“ Pve been young myself. Many’s the day ma has: 


speut over the wash-tub, an’Ia pleasurin’.” 
“Two wrongs don’t make a right. 
“T ain't so sure about there bein any wrong at 


“I am, then, so there you air.” 
Ke akan” Brickville for young 
en emselves. 

Py aon’ believe in ya fl ourselves. I believe 
i k. ‘oes the Ne . 
ne All of the Lord’ creattires dont work. Look 
at the flowers.’’ 4 

‘‘ Now don’t be& fool, wife. You wouldn’t be com- 
parin’ your darter to a senseless flower.” : 

Mr. Wylie was not ofa practical turn. But, in 
i poner Legs “ one Psy . Ee 

wai e 

oe P ehioh the drive to Hayfield. 


"foie wan be a to the young who kept 

is wi man ep 
the corner sho longed Willies Cooke, as you have 
already been informed. 

It contained Mr. William himself, hie three 
sisters, and the admirer of one of the Misses Cooke. 
The number of person necessitated sitting three on 
aseat, which was very close quarters where one 
had on a spick and span organdie. But here Stella’s 
good temper stood her in good stead. . 

The other girle Senna fretful over the 
heat and the rough roads ; but Stella sat serenely 
th-ough itall, and, by some process best known to 
herself, contrived to get out at Hayfield looking as 
fresh as when she left home. 

Steve was waiting to lift her out when the w. 
stopped. He did not waitto lift the others out also, 
however, simply contenting himself with a heart 
welcome to allof the party. Then he marched o 
with Stella on his arm. 

It was late afternoon, and the lawn and the quaint 
old garden aud the rambling low old house were all 
bathed in a lovely mellow light. 

Stella had been brought up with a great respect 
for Hayfield. . 


Toamore travelled person it might have seemed 
a very plain old place; but it was altogether the 
most respectable house Stella had ever seen. She 
mentehy took an inventory of the house and 
grounds. 

White curtains would look ni¢e at the parlour 
windows; and how well vases of feather flowers 
under glass’shades, such as the Cooke girls bad in 
their parlour, would look on the high mantel- 
. piece, 

These thoughts lent an added beauty of pensive- 
ness to the fair face. 

Steve Lownes made desperate love to her. He 
was violently smitten, and he was troubled with no 
misgivings about hasty courtships., 


He had a general impression that he was per- 
forming an ‘act of Nee rece ig at any rate, in 
admiring Stella. 

There was no necessity for any. delicacy. of reti- 
cence. What if until last Sunday he had never 
said a dozen words to her in his life ? 

And Stella led him on; . Qh, yes; there can be no 
doubt about this. . 


She practised all her tty arts u him, 
thoroughly delighted to y nan that what had 
Proved efficacious in the case of one lover, 


roved 
no less so in the case of this more desirable one. 
Moreover, Stella’s own fancy was touched by bold, 
burly, boisterous, good looking Steve Lownes. 

hat is more, herheart. would have been touched, 
had she possessed that organ, which she did not. 

Nevertheless, at that spout ies the first and 
last time in her life, she ied herself to be in 
ove. 

After dark lanterns were swung across the barn, 
which was cleared for the purpose. 

_ A coloured fiddler was stationed at the head of 
the room, and dancing began. 
did you ever dance.ina barn? It is great fun. 
There 1s such a smell of hay and grain. 

The dim light lends. certain picturesqueness and 
mynteriousness to the scene. 

_ To crown all, the sensation of novelty is pleasant. 
Nay, ite oun all, rather is the absolute want of 

ir uu. Jy. 
: itis quite impossible to have starched manners in 
n. 


To be sure, those particular country people were 
hot apt to have starched manners upon any occa- 
py Upon this occasion they soon waxed boister- 


us. 
rl arhed had a generous tea before the dance be- 
Later in the evening they went into the house for 


48 generous a supper. 
Steve's housekeeper was noted for her pastry, also 


for at least a month. 

She accepted him unreservedly. She was not trou- 
bled either with any scruples of reticence. 

On the contrary, she argued that, unless she 
said yes now, she might never have the opportunity 


again. 

She. was. a keen-witted: little soul. She realized 
that Steve was excessively light-headed. 

He drove her home that night, and they parted as 
affianced lovers. 

However, Steve bluntly told her that he did not 
want their. engagement to be “announced,” if one 
mar | use so fine a phrase in Brickville, “until after 
a ” 


Stella agreed reluctantly, although with com- 
pletely concealed reluctance. 

She especially wanted to crow over her father. 
After.that Steve visited her daily. Mr. Wylie 
treated him almost with indignity, treated Stella al- 
most with brutality, but be still persisted in his 
feily whestabions, 

Wylie gradually guessed at the real state of 
the case, and hinted her surmises to her, husband, 
but he was incredulous. 

He lost no opportunity of railing against his 
daughter and denouncing her lover? 

Steve had reasons of his own for desiring to keep 
his engagement secret. 

This was not his first-love-affair, In truth, he 
was engaged to be married to another girl at this 


county, 

Mary Lownes had been picked out for him by 
his parents asa most suitable match in every re- 
spect, , 

She was an only child, and she would inherit her 
father’s farm. 

She” was’ a good: housekeeper, and a, good 
daughter. 

She would probably make an excellent wife. In 
truth, Steve had been of this opinion himself, and 
he had asked’ her tomarry him, with a strong feel- 
ing that if she did so it would be a good thing 
for him. 

Now he wanted to marry Stella Wylie, and he 
could not: break off with Mary without a good deal 
of unpleasantness. 

Gradually Stella, who had an immense influence 
over Steve, ascertained the state of the case. Sle 
was furious, ss 

But she fully made up her mind thit she and not 
Mary should carry off the prize. , 

Steve’s weak int was his regard for the 
opinion of his family as to his sayings and doings. 

He could not make up his mind to’ outrage the 
whole clan of Lowneses by marrying beneath him 
in the first place, and by jilting one of the clan in 
order to accomplish this marriage. Buat— 

One day he drove Stella to the county town, a 
distance of twelve miles, where Stella had a little 
thopping to do—the nominal object ui the expedi- 


on. 

But once there they effected the real object. They 
were. privately married. 

Immediately the father and mother, of Mary 
Lownes died unexpectedly. 
I cannot pretend to state how it was brought 
about—whether Mary Lownes, or her brothers, or 
her uncles, used most influence in the matter. 
Suffice it that, teking up the county paper, not 
long afterward, Stella read, therein that Stephen 
Lownes of Brighton had been married to Mary 
Lownes of Kent on the Saturday preceding, by the 
Reverend Mr. Smith, 
Stella had an eventful life after thut, but that was 
her supreme moment. 
All the feeling of which she was capable had been 
aroused by Steve Lownes, and he had basely deceived 


er. 

Still she made no outcry. She did not even tell 
her parents what had occurred, F 
She bided her time. She endured the jeers and 
gibes of her father with stoic composure. 
Didn't I tell yon so? I hope now. you'll see 
which side your bread’s but on, and take Bill 
Cooke. ‘ 
That is, if he’s still agreeable. Likely he won’t be 
Willin’ to take up with Steve Lownes’s leavin’s.”’ 
Stella had a friend in the county town afore- 
mentioned. , : 

She resolyed to pay her a visit of a few days. 

While there she consulted a lawyer of ability, but 
noted for his unscrupulousness. 


giving him the alternative of a public exposure or of 
paying down a heavy sum of money. 

Stephen, weak fool that he was, was horror- 
struck. 


very time—his cousin, who lived in the adjoining . 


Mr. Sharpe communicated with Steve in her name, [ 


once, 

Still he professed his willingness to make e 
ration in his power to Miss Wylie. "ae 
harpe was an unmarried ‘man. He became ex- 

cessively interested in this case. 

{¢ occurred to'him that it would be a capital 
thing to secure a good round sum for the beautitul 
Stella, and then to marry her himself. 

Stella’s keen instinet suspected his drift, She 
encouraged him, during the visits he paid her in 
Brickville, to think that she favoured his suit. 

She realized how greatly to her advantage it was 
that he should look forward to sharing what spoils 
he might gather. 

Steve had spoken the truth when he had pleaded 
embarrassments. 

And since Mr. Sharpe had opened fira, he had gone 
on from bad to worse. 

Thus, in trying to retrieve himseli, he had taken 
to gambling in stocks—the worst kind of gambling, 
after all. 

Bm sy it became known that Hayfield was to 
sold, 

Mr. Lownes was very deeply involved. He had 
lost almost ania iings 

So there was an end of Stella’s and Mr. Sharpe’s 
combined attack, Stella shed then her firat tears of 
genuine vexation over the matter. And Mr. Sharpe— 
gracefully withdrew. 

He could not afford to marry just yet. For the rest, 
Stella’s secret was safe with him. 

The Lowneses moved away from the neighbour hood, 
Moved west,it wassaid. Shortly afterwards a mania 
for speculation broke out in Brickville, and Mr. Wylie 

was badly bitten. 

He also made up his mind, in his declining years, 
to emigrate. 

He. sold out in Brickville, gave up his appointment 
of Fy sperm and emigrated to Kansas with his wife 
and daughter. 

Upon the whole, his venture wasa successful one, 
He made money, beings shrewd, close-fisted business 
wan. But he did not live long to enjoy his prospority. 
He was seizod with an attack, of ague, after havi 
been in HeSperus six months, to which he succumbed. 

His wife and daughter were lefs to look out for 
themselves in their faraway home. 

_ were kind to them, as Western people are apt 


Te 


Moreover, they were well off. They could command 
the respect and attention of the world. 

Hesperus was rather an ambitious place, It has 
been settled by people direct from the Kastern cities, 
not by emigrants from the Western places, 

This always makes a difference, and ensares a 
higher order of civilisation, as inhabitants of towns of 
the Hesp rus type are pretty sure to give you to un- 
derstand. 

Stella Wylie —we will not call her Stella Lownes — 

fouud herself in a decideuly better social position 
than she had ever occupied b-fore, 
She wisely hept her ungraummatical mother in the 
backgroun | when her new friends calleJ, She herself 
was fully equal to any emergency calling for address 
and tact. 

The most influential people in Hesperus were the 
Churchills. 

They were father, mother, two daughters arrived 

at woman’s estate, a married son, anda son still un- 

married. 

The Churchill girls came to see Stella immediately 

after her father’s death. 

They pitied her; and showed their sympathy 

— They brought her flowers, books, asked her 

to drive, 

Scella responded warmly. Was not this the leading 

family in Hesperus ? ‘ 

Mary and Ellen went home and told their brother 

about Miss Wylie. 

“ Olarence, she is so pretty. A mere child—but so 

pretty, you know.” 

** Rather a doll-baby face, don’t you think ?” added 

Ellen, who was herself of the imposing brunette 

type. 

Toh, yes; I dure say she has no force of character ; 

but still there is something very sweet and engaging 

about her. She looks like~ Clarence, I'll tell you 

who she looks like—that engraving of Petrarch’s 

Laura that hangs over the mantelpisce in your 
, 


room.’ 

“ She must be lovely indeed.” 
‘She is. She is as lovely as any one I ever saw in 
my life.” 
A day or so afterwards Stella brought a borrowed 
book back to the Churchills herself. It struck her 
that this would be an informal way of their 








her suppers, 


He had hardly expected Stella to make a sign. 








visit. 
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They had taken it for granted that she was not 
visiting,” but she had no idea of this herself. 
She had no notion of being moped, if she could, 


help it. 
The Churchills lived in a great heuse on the out- 
skirts of the town. 
It was summer, and al! the doors and windows were 
flung wide open, and souuds of gay laughter floated 
to Stella, coche erang the front door bell, from the 


back of ~~ house. sin 4 ce 
Presently Mary Chure came down C) 

hall to Stella. She had ~~ from the back 

piazza, where she was with her brother, 


training s climbing rose. 

® Tam glad tosee you: Do come in! There.is no 
one here. Ah, you mustecome in and rest after that 
long walk.” 

Stella, really nothing loath, allowed hersslf to be 
guided through the hall to the broad, piasza where 
tbe family were assembled. 

Here she was, apparently, completely taken by 
surprise. 

Clarence Churchill’s first impression of her was of 
a blushing, fragile, beautiful creature, shrinking bask 
diftidently. 

“ Ah, Miss Churchill,” she faltered, “I did not 
think I should seeso many: 

“There are only father, mother, Ellen, whom you 
know, my brother Clarence.” 

She bowed and blushed then. And Mr. Churchill 
and cordial Mre. Churchill came forward. 

Clarence carried forward a heavy rustic chair, ; 
and placed it in the most comfortable position for 


er. 

He was immensely impressed by her beanty. He 
was always singularly alive to the influences ef 
bean 


ity. 

He was of the impressible, susceptible nature that ‘ 
one associates with artists. 

He had faith in beauty. He could not conosive of; 
beanty apart from goodness; or—was it that beauty 
to him meant goodness ? 

Fate had played a curious prank when she had set 
him down at work in = bank instead of in a studio. 
-— he hardly realised that he had missed his voca- 


“Ty wih beeieteethe gentle that he would have 


accepted alwost any lot patiently, and would have 


done his duty in ft bravely, which is more, 

Stella talked a good in her pretty, artless 
way ; chiefly in answer to the elder Mr. Churchillis 
questions. 

He felt a genuine interest in her mother and her- 
self, and he wanted to find out whether he could help 
them in any way, 

Stella was shrewd enough to-affect great ignorance 
on business subjects, 

Once or twiee Clarence Churchill came to the 
rescue and erplained a knotty point. 

‘Whereupon Stelle fixed her starry blue eyes upon 
him—with such a look of gratitude and depen- 
dence! 

From Stella’s showing, the affairs of the Wylies 
were in rather a bad way. 

“Clarence,” his father said, “you ‘must see to this 
matter for these ladies. You know this Mr. Keeue. 
It seems to me ‘he is disposed to take an unfair ad- 
vantage. You can inquire into the matter, without 
mentioning Mrs. Wylie’s name-at all.” 

Then Clarence asked Miss Stella a number of ques- 
tions. 

Stella was abundantly able to attend to this and 
to any other business affair, for the matter of that. 
But no one would have guessed ‘itfrom “her sweet 
eyes, her low replies,” now. 

Clarence thought her delightfully innocent and 
babyish. 

@ suw Mr, Keene the next day, and that 
him a fait exteuse’ for calling at Mrs. Wylie’s the day 


after. 
That was the beginning. He was there daily after- 
wards. 


(To be continued.) 
EEE a 


TOADIES. 


THe is nobody more disgusting than a “ toady” 
—whether it be man or woman. Whether he goes 
into ecstacies over the office-holder who has minor 
offices in his gift, or whethershe sits down the fact 
that somecelebrity, musical, literary, or artistic, isso 
affable as to take his lunch like ordinary mortals ; 
and records how she follows him in/his walks, and 
begs the trimmings of his whiskers from his hair- 
dresser for ladies’ albums. 

It scarcely mattersiwho the toadied person is, the 
object of the teady is the same—to gain somethi 
whether office-gifts, the entrée into a circle to whic 
ho requires a helping hand, or only tickets for the 








opera or seats at the concert. 








And any intelligent person quite comprehends'this | his gun and about mountains in, search of 
ata glance. grouse, quail other game. , 
—* js an-0ld-fashioned name, but none could be| A Cometosker; tells the following story bout 
We read of the creature in works which were read He bad beam out a 
by eet great- oe aa passed F (ro eo he bad aps nad 
As he canie A endl strackthe railroad 
bapected to-hadeten’s tomtom wean redsoand fatter the: track he was ov & stranger, who asked, 
peanon’dd Wiices-whimehbwalted.s toxing herpraises | ‘Cdl is’itto As 
and exaggerate her virtues ‘were am: “her duties. 1 Fea said Dave, up his grouse, “I gotene 
Noblemen always had hangers-on of sort ; and4 of ’em.” Beat? SY se 
any rich po gat st a place at his table to spare, could “Ha nd 3 a 
bay his fill of flattery. 14 ger, pom ge w far pidge 
at, bo in the dedications of Books, these ee Mons he is paabty, fat,” ita "make s 
things were uttered, not written, as a usual thing. 4 recy. good stew 
To-day they fly about im’ prints h in ia a Sy ceatay Sant 
reed paper, or asketch ih a weekly or monthly pub Where Sto BB of fen ood 
ication. many of ‘therm is. year |” 
rial fogerty EC ; 
pourings of 't : wa 
He could not bel werent we hinldebidhes indie’ (Ata le nigh stiox) 
bast, thatthe ‘ties ined diplomats omatiet took ‘bis cigar | AXpemsise T act in a row wt the sear 
from his lips and fone ” *< with the air of én wie, aS » | 
emperor.” One is to think, and’s sort of thrill of ho Meboue 2 "s did T hear, °* 
admiration fs 'té posses one who reads; how ba mass of badks ¥ saw !—Punch 
the fair writer could not refrain from ‘elasping ther THE CURIOSITY r 
hands and uttering a little seréam ‘when the dis-|  Ousromgr And wh he hore : 
tinguished Herr Von Bangeombard moons ep at theditte| Deatme: “Pis 
supper to which he had been invi ‘MAC D.| | Cusroman: “W. ‘Seo. Laon, Yret batore 
Pistols were inven 
—————eEeEE 
Daarae :- Dhats what, makes them £0 ree a 
FACETI A, curiosity.” 


eel 


 COWNUBIAL BiTSs. 
Tats Wire (whose busband has returned home’ 
late) : 4, Nom Pl just. give you a piece of my 


HUsRaND: “Don’t, my dear, you can’t spare it 1” 


—Judy. 
A QUESTIONABLE SUCCESS, 
“Did I see you turn your nose up at 
me ?” 


Impupencs: “Don’t know, ’'m sare!” 
Dientry: “ Did you turn it up ?”’ 
Impupents: © Well, I ‘tried, and you make +a 
think I suéceeded ” 
CURYOUS, BUT TRUE. 


‘We know a painter whose ‘palette has been de- 
stroyed, and yet who retains his taste perfeotly. 


Drientty : 


A. HAPPY COUPLE. | 

Ws believe we break no confidence in stating that 
rrangements are being made in Baker Street for the 
= introduction of a historical group, comprising 
the Earl of Warwick, otherwise called the Kimg- 
maker, and the ae Hon, Disraeli, otherwise called 

the Empress- —Punch: 

WHEN YOU. GO TO ROAM, ETC, 

Awrutty Lrrerat xp. Lavy (to in .a, 
deuce of a hurry, anda good five miles out’ of his | 
way): “ An’ ye want to know if ye'd do better to go 
straight on across the stone fences, or go back a et 
the gate? Well, if Iowere.in your place, 
thought it better to go back, I’d just open the ict 
and go through between the posties. —Jaudy., 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

A RuMouR is current that one of our collegées 
has it in contemplation to establish a new and special 
department for students who may desire to qualify 
themselves for those public competitive examinations | 
in spelling, definitiony, music, &., which have lately | tod 
been introduced into this country ‘from America, 
are. now in full ‘activity all over England.’ ‘The: 
college pointed to is St, Bees.—Punch. 

For THz Councit or TH8 R, A.—“Give » Gog bet 
bad name—and don’t hang him—Punch, 

AN Irishman and a Yankee metata tavern and 
there was but one bed, for them. On retiring the 
Yankee said-he did not care which side of the bed he | 
took. “Then,” said Pat, “you may take the under | 
side.” 

R.AAL HIGH ART. 

Mr. BrowNsrupy: “Ugh! very poar 5 I don’t | 
like that picture at all—do you?” 

Mrs. ‘B: “Oh, yes ‘my dear; “you know that's! by 
Milleighton San Calderpett, the great R.A. |” 

“Mr.B: “QOh,is it? Ah—h’m—well, it—itis 
fine—very fine indeed !” 
HOW WE MATERNITY ‘NOW. 

Hush-a-bye, baby, mamma’s at the rink, 

Here is some milk for the baby to drink. 

If. it is sewaged the baby will die 

Then mammy will‘take off her ‘Plimpton’s and 
. ory.—Fun, 

DAVE CAEFIN’S GROU:! 

Davz Carrin, who-keeps a Soares at Glas- 
| gow, is very hard of hearing—oun hardly hear ang- 
thing that is not shouted in his ear. 

Dave is very fond of hunting, and very often takes 








UiGHT As yarR 

‘Customer: “4 ‘want's. mourning auit, please,” 
ask >” 3 ro 

OCustomgr : mothesdusl 

eysnuniecned Browa, ‘show this goatloanan! 
into the Light jemistion Department.” . 

Frank BEARD, an artist, while xt diewer neseutty 
was told of a man in Napier Street with. three 
hands. ‘How is that 2” asked —— “ He’s got a 
little behind hand,” wis ‘the 4 
most extraordinary man,” was 
have two heads—you ‘huve a ‘head of 
fos got a-head ‘of ne 


monn ryder that though 
y 
wee mony nda es, kyr 4 we ge 
happiness ‘or when, oe he ‘treme, she 
hits him, oe happy, and when she misses hith he’s 
happy, and so they rab along quite nicely, 
AQ sa ere a 2 

Wren 4 stranger climbed: four pairs. of. stairs 
and made ‘half a dozen tunis she Ginds,himself at 
the door of the chief editorial room of a Philadel- 
phis paper. 
Max ‘Adeler sits just inside, prea as the stranger 
enters he és seated at/Adeler’s right hand. 

He is seated in an old-fashioned :splint-bottomed 
chair, the bottom of (whicly has gone to deok, for the 
dast of the Pilgrim fathers 

There’s a news wpread wver the: sracant Apot, 
and Mr. Adeler c 5 omer Ar “ae 

“Sit ‘right down fine day—-when dia you 
arrive?” 

The man sits down, 

Tf he #6 8 small iman.he sitscon te floor, is fet 
slant toward the ceiling, his knees dig dmto his 
throat, andis back de mp tone while his hat 
is jammed 6ver his 


“ Fell “Bell drough, © -enquites Mr. Adelér, as he 
How Qopentine Pailadctphis » 


"the scanger sree, finds lnimself fast, and 
e 


THAN caps oT Fs 


He is politely informed that it is ‘the rules 
of the pay Reno atryone who Caeawiahe 
| chair in which Ward sed to sit, and vit is 
in ‘justthe condition hewefe it: © . 


* Does tego come up 80 your ideas 2” 

‘The victim tries to laugh, and remarks shat ‘five 
minutes more will: finish ‘His spinel eolamm ’ 

“Qh, no“it won't,” replies “Mr. Adelery ‘why, 
| I have known men on poh et ‘the grave to live 
in yor “position for ‘one hour ‘and sixteen cmni- 
nutes |” 

Aticrs quatter of serhotiertnors Mr. ‘Adele calls 
in ,three ogre odivere and introduces them to the 


‘to know if tie is pleased with 
eit (perder he -+has atty hard feelings against 
the memory of William P 

Five minutes is ‘then in debating: whether 
the victim can be extricated, under a suspension of 


she pilen 
The ve inn 1 and the-vity editor is ealtéd in to 


} gg epee — ons top 
makes a is 
rlig yu ai ent oe sas 
assed aw: re; “7 0 P 
oer ony De irek itd cat ua da ak 
street aie aa atl take him ‘to “thie 
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A FEARFUL SUMMONS. 
“Mr. Surru, I have called to see if I conld take 


your life, 
“Wh—wh --what d’you say?” exclaimed Smith,’ 
in some alarm. 

“Teay that Pve come around totake your life. My | 
name is Guan, .As soon as 1 you were unpro- 
tected, that yon had nothing.on-your life, 1 thought 
I would justrun'in and:settie itfor you at once,” 

Then got. mp and ‘went’ to the other side of | 
the table, and said to himself: rai 

a Tere ae nO hens ist. 
Hist Boe #1 oriran. I must:humour 

Then Gunn, in his pocket for his mor-. 
tty able, followed Suth around the room, and | 

2 " 

“You can choose your own. plan, know. It’s 
immaterial to me, Some likeone endvuse lie 
re its a matter of taste. one do you 
P . 

«Pa rathier ‘not die at all,” noid ‘Smith, in de-| 


Ds 

“Rust. you've got to die, of course,” ssid Guan ; 
bag betas yg ol bra T can fe 
8 to°niake th easy for you; to make you fos 
bene Fae Aire Now which plan will you 


“ Couldn’t you 
" iNest, re sant the spot. .I might 

‘No; I prefer to take you on the spot. ag 
well Go it mow as at any other time. You havea 
wife and children ?” wr! 

“ Yes, and Ithink you ought to have some con- 
sideration for them and let me off.” 

“Well, that’s a curious kind of an argument,’ 
said Gann, “When I take-you your family will be, 
perfectly , of course, and not otherwise.” 

“ But you want to me? I+” 

“Murder you! Murder you ! ‘Who is talking about 
murdering you ?’” 

“Why didn’t you ssy——” 

“T called to get ae ts ont a life insurance 


policy im our and 
‘* Oh, you did, cid you ?” said Smith, sud de- 
coming ‘fierce, “Well, I ain’t a going to do it, 
ie ig oe withdrew without selling a policy 
en Mr. Gunn a 
and Smith ia still uninsured. ‘ 
case aa 
APITALIST (to : “Now, % 
Stiles, ‘I gota et vane, the theme, at 
suction, and I want you to me @ house to 
it. 7 
A DIFFICULT SITUATION. 
Sus: "Oh, my dear sir, let us forget this conver- 
sation. Jt is impossible thatE should be yours. Rise, 


I pray you.” 

Hx (fat and forty, too) : “ But I can’t.” 

Ou, Yes! When a man detects a missing button 
after getting ona clean shirt mo one in the house is 
awareof the fact. He takes off his shirt, and puts 
on another, smiling all the while. He never, never 
speaks of it.to.a soul ! 





STATISTICS. 


Tue. Ducny or Connwatt.—The accounts of the 
Duchy of! Cornwall for: the ‘year ended the 81st of 
December, 1875, show that the total receipts for the 
year (inclading a balance on the Sist, of December, 
1874, of £9,898 4s. 24d.) amounted to £99, 216 17s. 
8d. The total payments during the year amounted 
to £87,980 8s. 94d., of which sum £67,411 11s, 11d. 
was paid to his Royal Highness’s use, The balances 
on December: 31, 1875, ameunted ‘to £11,236 8s. 5d. 
The ‘capital xecount shows that on December 31, 1874, 
the balances were—cash, £9,497 16s, 8d.; UConsoli- 
dated Three per Cents., £79,135 18s. 6d.; Reduced 
Three ‘per Cents., $85,270 5s. 54; New Three per 
Cents., 62.466 11s. 9d. On the 3lst of December, 
1875, the balances were—cash, £15,126 4s, 6d.; Con- 
solidated Three per Cents,,,.£96,156 19s.; Reduced 
New Three per Cents., £35,270 5s. 5d.; New Three 
per Cents,, £62,466 11s. 9d. 

Tus Proportion or MzprcaL Msn to Poru- 
LATION.—It, hag been frequently asserted that one of 
the main causes of difficulty with which the Govern- 
ment has to contend at the present time in obtaining 
candidates fur the’ public ‘médical services arises from 
what would apparently be opposed to general belief 
—viz., the relative scarcity of medical men, No 
doubt a spirit of distrust has up in regard to 
the Government services; still there seems to be 
some ground forthis statement.» Dr. William Farr, 
for example, ina recently-published letter addressed 
to the Registrar-General on the mortality in the 
registration districts of calls attention to 
thig subject. Dr,.Farr.saye that the people in the 


it entil to-mncerew, wo as} 





country get a better supply of amedical attendants 


than the, of any. ether country, bat it is atill 
imperfect. me die in iliness without medical aid, 
and in parts of the country even medical certificates 
of ‘the cause of death are not given in all cases 
bevause the deceased has been seen in his last sick- 
ness. by no qualified modical tiener. The 
Poor-law provides medical relief for paupers, bat the 
Glasses above them trust'to quacks, or do not call in | 
aid for fear of medical bills at a time when the head. 
of the f may be earning nothing. Ja the army, 
Dr. Farr adds, there is one to. every 1,276: 
men, women, aud children‘living. At the-census of 
1971 the physicians ‘and surgeons enumerated were | 
14,684; assistants and medical students over tweuty 
years of age, 3,116. The proportion of..medicad 
men to.the pupulation:has declined since 1851, when 


ba 44 cate ry living, to 8°8 in 1861, and to 78) 


THE UNFORTUNATE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
(4 RUSSIAN PABLE—F ROM THE FRENCH ‘OF 
DEVILLE) 

A peasant, with intent to save 
His from t within ‘a cave 

by his hut was wont to hide 
His hard-earned gains and aught beside 
Of special worth; but soon, alas! 
A. thief, who oft had seen bim pass 
At eve between his hut-and tave, 
The secret guessed; wnd'so the kuave 
By night the hidden treasure stole, 
And left the cave an empty hole. 
Now, when his loss the peasant knew, 
He wept aloud; whatcould he do? 
Hisall was gone! The wretched man 
Straight-to his friends and neighbours ran 
And told his melancholy tale, 
In hopes compassion, might prevail 
(And.so would Heaven their bounty bless 1) 
To aid him in his sore distress, 
A petty sum from each would give 
The means whereby the man might live 
Till honest toil—with luck and health— 
Brought back again the vanished wealth. 
Though all regretted his reverse, 
None put a penny in his purse, 
Though each was ready it a trice 
To give him plenty of advice! 
One said, “Sure, any one can tell 
Your ¢hattels were not guarded well !”’ 
Another said, “ Go get a box, 
A strong one, with the best of locles ; 
Then watch it closely night ‘and day ; “ 
Believe me, that’s your only way!’’ 
A cousin said, “Don’t mind a word 
Of all, the stuf that you have heard 
Of locks and boxes; here’s your plan 
Get a good dog, my worthy man, 
To drive or scare the thieves away ; 
And that reminds me now to say 
I’ve got a pup I meant to drown ; 
He’s yours and welcome, so come down 
And take him. bome, Don’t.be a duuce! 
But have a dog, wy boy, at onve. 

MORAL. 
‘What boots advice, though free of cost, 
To guard the treasure one-bas lost! 
But such full-many « hapless man 
Has found his neighbours’ cheerful plan ; 
The needed shilling they refuse, 
And give him words he cannot use ! 
d,, B..B 
FS 


GEMS. 


"y ee 


TueRp is more virtue in the small pittance be- 
stowed in charity by some poor, hard-working 
servant, than in the thousands given by some 
millionaire, whose generosity is trumpeted the length 
and breadth of the land. In trnth, it might be ques- 
tioned, in many instances, whether it were right to 


“receive the mite so hardly earned, were it not that in 


this lesson, of self-sacrifice “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

How calm the mind, how composed the affections, 
how serene the countenance, how melodious the voice 
how sweet the sleep, how contentful the, whole life is 
of him that neither deviseth mischief against others, 
nor suspects any to be contrived against himself ; and 
contrariwise, how ungratefal aud loathsome a thing 
it is to abide in a state of enmity, wrath, dissénsion, 
daving the thoughts distracted with solicitous care, 
anxious uspiciou aud envious regret. 

: Tuts ‘is'a way of doing good in the world, on * 





small scale, that is scarcely appreciated. A man wh’ 
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educates one child faithfully may effect a work of 
greater benevolence than one who has won the name 
of a philanthropist, The love concentrated on a 
family may produce richer-fruits than that which 
embraces the world. Its action is more intense and 
invisible, but its results may #0 ‘abroad, and leavens 
the whole ‘mass of '& community. 

Iv you cmnotapeak well of your neighbours, do 


p Rot Bpeak of thometall. A cross aeighbour may be 


made a kind ove by kind ‘treatment. The trae way 
tobe happy is ‘to make others happy. ‘To do good is 
eluxuty. If yon are not wiser and,better, atthe end 
Of the day, that day is lest. Practice kindness, even 
if it be tut dittle each ddy. Learn something each 
day even if it be but to spell one word. Do not seem 
to be what you are not. Leara to control ‘your tem- 
per and your words. Say nothing behind.one’s back 
that youwould not say to his face. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tus enaee iBar se oure-all, the catholicon 
for the removal of homan ‘ills, physical and 
mental which will make of life a summer sky, which 


will replace:the darkest.clouds with the gladdest sun- 


| shine, which will put a budding rose where erst 


flourished the ragged thorn, isthe blessed habit of an 
implicit reliance on the wisdom andthe love of Pro- 
ti in occurrence of life ; of humble grati- 
tude if itis ; of unco ing resignation 
if it is a@verse; ‘ab: in the ‘faith that if it 
is ark to-day, it will be bright. to-morrow, saying 
and feeling o! overy di i 


: MNotoas I will, 
but as.Thou wilt.” This is the balm of Gilead; this 
is jal‘health : it is happiness, it is bliss, 

ExrseMNator.—The best is cleanly house- 

ing and darkened dining-rooms. If the common 

* Plantain” or fleawort is dippedin milk and hung 
up ina room, it will banish the flies, 

For WHITENING raz Hanps:—.A wine-glass of vo- 
logne and one of lemon juice strained ¢lear. Scrape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and 
mix well ina mould. When hard, itis fit for use, 
and will be found excellent for whitening hands. 

Tapioca Jatty.—Two cups of tapioca ; wash it in 
two or three waters; soak it five or six hours; 
simmer it in the water it was soaked in, with a little 
salt, until it b transp t, then add the 
juice of one lemon and loaf sugar to flavour it. Let 
all Aa cd together, and put it in a glass dish to 
cool. 

Lemon Savcs vor Tapioca Jarty.—Boil one cup 
of hot water; when,boiled add one and one-half cups 
of loaf sugar; when that is well boiled, add the juice 
af one lemon. 

Ravers Marmatadu.—Peel five oranges, taking 
away the white rind and pips; put the pulp into 
the stewpan, with the peel out very small; add five 
pounds of rhubarb cat small, and four pounds of loaf 
sugars boil the whole two hours, and the fruit half 
an hour before adding the sugar. Three lemons, 
instead of five oranges, will make an agreeable 
change. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Bicrcr#, driven bya small steam engine, is the 
latest novelty of the manufacturing districts, 

Tusere will be two State balls and concerts at 
Buckingham Palace during Jane and July. 

THERE is an enormous South American spider in the 
Paris Zoological Gardens, and thegamins drivea brisk 
trade by selling a special preparation of black thread 
to country cousins, as specimens of the insect’s 
web, 

Last week took place, in.a restaurant of the Palais- 
Royal, the annual dinner of the members of the 
“Qaveau,”’ an association founded in 1735, Piron 
Gallet,‘ Oollé, Desaugiers, Béranger, Jules Janin, 
Virginie Déjazet, were members of this club, wherein 
wit and bumour have reigned for so many years. 
Bach member, once the dinner terminated, is to tell an 
original story or recite original verses, and many are 
the amusing details related concerning these Oavean 
meetings. 

TRaNsrerencn of beauty by simple vaccination is 
the newest trick in the land of Frenchmen, The 
following advertisement is from a Paris ‘paper :— 
* Madame X. X.-permite Werself to say that she has 
the skia white to pearls, fall health, the cheek of roses, 
face of sweet expression, blue eyes, and black hair, 
and @ Goquette figure; therefore is full of health, 
She will be vaccinated next Tuesday, and in as short 
a time.as possible the lymph of her arm will be ready 
for the waecination of any one desiring to possess a 
purely healthfal vaccination, For terms, apply,” 
&e. 
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NULICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Inquinex.—Mr. W. T. Cooper, of 26, Oxford Street, W., 
has succeeded in preparing ina solid and portable form 
 Effervescing Lozenges.” One placed in the mouth dis- 
solves with effervescence, imomatiog a cooling and re- 
freshing sensation to the palate, and is strongly recom- 
mended to public speakers, singers, traveliers, and fre~ 
quenters ot crowded assemblies. To had of all 
chewists. 

A.—First love is a delicious sensation, It is the early 
spring of young hearts, But then we know that the 
frosts of night are apt to make sad havoc among the buds 
that looked so promising the day before, So it is with 
first love. Among the experienced there is small faith 
in its durability. Indeed, it rarely results in marriage, 
for the majority of warriages are rather the consequence 
of triea affection and kindled friendship, than passi 
and sentimeut, Still, first love is a spiritual thrill, the 
last tones of which linger iu the bosom of old age. I: is 
a kind of whispering of the anyels to the soul, aud must 
exercise an immense aud beneticiol influence oa the de- 
velopment of the real nature of both the youny man and 
the young woman. We would not checs it, but hold it 
iu check, Expe:ience moderates our ardour, aud early 
impulses should not be too suddenly reined, 

Nanerre,—It is vulgar, we tiink, to call even the 
wost affected people ‘‘jackuvapes, who screw their 
words into all manner of extruorumuary forms.” Ln eeu 
suring otuers, you should be careful uot to lay yoursal 
vpen to the sume kiud of criciciom, 

G. R. R. M.—All wines provuce intoxication if taken 
in excess, and therefore abused. You migit try the 
simpler kind, called home-made, whicu is produce?! from 
unripe grapes, tops and tendrils, rhubarb, currants, 
gooseberries, &c., aud can be wade without the aduiuon 
of any alcoholic spirit, 

Grougs J. J.—Certainly not; no two things differ 
more than hurry aud despatch. Hurry is the mark of a 
weak inind; despatch of u strong one. 

GouxyssBuxKx,—The wile having left her home by a 
mutual understanuing with her husband caunot sue for 
divorce, unless she can prove any legitimate cause for 
euch interference of the court. 

Z.—The name of Ruth isa Hebr.w name, and means 
a vision of beauty, John, also fromthe Hebrew, meaus 
God's grace aud God's gift. Maury means happiness, and 
<jourge, from the Greek, means a caltivator. 

W,. C.—Oil und greuse may be taken cut of boards by 
applying a paste made of suft soap, fullers’ earth, and a 
little pe:rlash, to the spots, aud letting it dry iu and re- 
main untouched until tue following day, when it should 
be scoureu off. Murvle may ve cleansed im the same 
manner. 

AGaiz.—The engazsement ring is worn on the fore- 
nger of the left huud. It isa very usefal custom, iuas- 
much tis it saves admirers the pain aud mortification of 
paying their addresses to ladies who are already en- 





gaged. j . 

Resxcca.—It is a hard thing to cure a bad temper; but 
it is pot impossible, especially when you are aware of it 
yourself, Whenever you feel your blood rising, the 
tongue begiu to itch, as if for an explosion, go out of the 
room directly, and repeat one or two prayers. Take care 
to inclade iu that prayer the names of those you were 
going to ubuse. Socrates cured himself of a dozen viecs; 
why should you not cure yourself of one? 

Nrocs,—We canuot see that your grief is reasonable, 
If he bas given ear to idle reports, and discarded you 
form his affection, he never realiy loved you; for true 
love cau no more be destroyed by the breath of the 
slanderer than flowers can be marred by the genial 
rains of heaven. 

A Saxon.—The tradition that “toads and venomous 
reptiles do not exist in Ireland,” is a fiction, Notwith- 
stunding that St. Patrick 


Drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And banish'd all the surpiats, 


those gentry are still extant in the Emerald Isle, notably 
in Leitrim and Fermanayh. 

Nexga.—Eggs cau be pickled by being first boiled 
hard, then deprived of their shells, and placed in ajar 
into which vineyar sufficient is poured to cover the eggs, 
Care mast be taken not to crowd the jar with eggs to 
the exclusion of the vinegar, and to well cover the jar 
with parchment until the eggs are required to be eaten, 

T. L.—“ How do you define true beauty!” We reply 
that the just eriterivn of real beauty is, that it increases 





on examination, and of false, that it lessens. Socrates 
called beauty a short-lived tyranny; Piato, a privilege of 
nature; Theophrastus, a silent cheat; Theocritus, a de- 
lightful perjudice. Domitian said that nothing was more 
gratefal; Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than 
all the letters of récuminendation in the world; Homer 
that it was a glorious gift of nature; aud Ovid that it 
was a favour bestowed 'e may add thiut it 
is the ‘‘o sesame’ to all hearts. 

Moss Kosz,—Lemon juice is sometimes a good lotion 
for the removal of freckles. Should the juice prove too 
pungent, it can be softened by adding to it small quan- 
tities of powered borax and brown suyar. 

PxiI.apELruia.—l, Joan of Aro, the maid of Orleans, is 
the name of a famous person who lived in this world of 
ours, and who, after rendering important military ser- 
vices to the Freuch King Charles VII., was burnt ot the 
stake in the warket place of Rouen, in Jaue, 1431, Joan 

f Arc was born iu Dowremy, near Vaucouleurs, in 
rraine, Ata very early age she was employed by a 
small iun-keeper to ride horses to water, a circumstance 
which may account for the auusual masculine disposition 
which beaame one of the many traits-of her character. 
Joan is certainly an historical personage, The story 
connected with her name is founded on fact, albeit thas 
some of its details might be difficult of exact proof. 
2. The Christian name Anes meaus “lamb-like.” Phil- 
adelphia means “* brotheriy love.” 3. News about ships 
can be obtained at the office of a newspaper published in 
the city. 4 Thanks*for the information. 5. R tb the 
hands with glycerine and eiderflower water before you 
retire to rest, and wear kid gloves through the night, 

JuLia.—An object of interest to lady-visiturs in the 
British Museum is a bonnet made of plates of tortoise- 
sheil sewn together. ‘the shnpe is that of a common 
Euglish bonnet, and the article was doubtless intended 
asa novelty by some Polynesian lady ot fashion, 

Nev.—The sistrem wus an ipstramest much used in 
religious i isting of rings of brouze or 
brass, jingled backwards or forwards 0a or wires by 
means of a handle fastened into a frame of the sume 
metal on which the wires were struug. 





ANSWERED PRAYERS, 
Thy pet, rose-bad, down in the dale, 
atching and wishiug for rain ; 

Little blue violet, deep in the vale, 
Waiting and longing in vain; 

Little green leaflets that hang on the tree, 
And vilossoms that brighten the bowers, 

Little green grasses Ou hillside aud lea, 
Prayiug ana singing for showers. 


When shal! the clouds yield the burden 
they bear - 
To the grass and the flow -rs and the trees? 
Clouds tuac so languidiy haug the air, 
Floating avout iu the breeze. 
But see! huw the lightnings illume the 
land, 
The crash of the thunder I hear; 
And surely | felt a cool drop on my hand— 
I kuow that the shower must be uear, 
* * . + . 


Lily-bud, rose-bud, down in the dale, 
Opeu their petals aglow ; 

Little blue violets, deep in the vale, 
Smile at the clouds as they yo; 

Littie greeu leaflets that drooped on the 


trees, 
Flutter with joy and delight; 
Little green grasses on hillside and lea, 
Give thunks for the shower to-night. 


E. M. 8. 
Abert Victor, twenty-one, dark complexion, black 
be and whi idered good lookiuy, 





eyes, & 5 s' 
would like to correspoud witha young lady of good.edu- 
cation, with a view to mutriniony. 

Frepexick and AugustUs, two respectable tradesmen, 
in busiuess for themselves, would lixe to correspond 
with two yoang ladies, Frederick is twenty-two, tail, 
fuir, and cousidered good loosiuz. Augusius is, 
twenty-one, medium height, fair, and considered good 
looking, ‘ 

‘Lom, twenty-six, mediwm heicht, dark, good iooking, 
a dragoon in w crack corps, wishes to correspond with 
a young lady; respondent must be a bloude, be of a 
loving disposition, anu have some money. 

Bossy, tweuty, dark, very good looking, a musician, 
would like to correspoud with a young lady with a view 
tw matrimony, 

‘I., twenty, medium height, considered good looking, 
would like to correspoud with « gvod lovking young lady 
about the same aye; respoudeut must ve durk and fond 
of home, 

H. S., an attorney's clerk, dark complexion, ‘very 
good looking, would like to correspoud with a good 
looking young lady of goud pusition; respondent must 
atate her Occupation, 

ALBKaT, nineteen, dark, rather tall, moderately good 
looking, and ima position to keep a wife comfortably, 
would like to correspond with a young lady, who must 
be domesticated. 

Harkey, twenty-four, rather short, handsome, fond of 
home, and capital prospects, would like to corre- 
spond with a dark young lady about nineteen, good look- 
in, and domesticated, 

Liza, seventeen, fair, light blue eyes, good looking 
and thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond 
with a tail, dark young gentleman about twenty-one. 
with a view to matrimony; respondent must be 


looking. 
Junxim, eighteen, dark, good looking and domesti- 
cated, wishes to correspond witha g looking young 


man, with a view to matrimony. 

A. M, M.—You cannot fail to acknowledge that your 
lover had sufficient reasous for treating anes 
His conduct was rather ungentlemanly, but it still is 

ou A to apologize to him for so publicly disregarding 

is W es, 
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Dersy, thirty, tall, dark and handsome, wishes to corre- 
Pe ceed ened toting oe bovine Sa, 
spondent m g ooking, of a i 
alate aye ald like to ¢« 

LOTAInE, light complexion, wo @ to correspond 
with a woll educated young lady, with 9 view to ahr 
mony, 

Witatam, Jawezs, and Cartas, three frieids, re: 
tively twenty-two, twenty-one, and twenty, dach with 
Tat f — nom te ty ndents be 

dies from seventeen twenty; res, must 
tall, fair, and well educated, 7 . at 

Litt.» Nappy, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
One, medium height, fair complexion, blue "Sher Con- 
sidered good loo! , Wishes to correspond with a 
lady, with a view to matrimony. 

Hakp-a-STaARBOaRD and HELM-a-LER, two geamén in the 
Royal Naty, tush to corres with two young ladies, 
who must have dark complexions, fo 
loving dispositions, Hard-a-starboard is twenty-three, 
fuir eo. plexion, co: a good looking. Helm-a-lee is 
twenty-three, considered good looxing. _ 

SKr-salL, o seauian in the. Hoyal Navy, twenty, dark, 
tall, wishes to correspond wich” a pretty, thoroughly do- 
mesticated young about nineteen, wita a view to 


mat ues. 

‘Tom, thirty, looking, would like to correspond 
with @ thoroughly domesticated youhy woman, with a 
view to mutrimony. r 


Bert, seventeen, ra tall, brorm hair, fair,.com- 
plexion, with goo _to correspond 
with a good looning young about his own age. 


J,G. P., a working man.with good wages, w like 
to correspond with a! young lady petwenentiubtes and 
twenty, who would be a true wife, witha view to matri- 
mony. . — L 

E£uiza and Ex, two friends, wish to co: nd with 
two young men, with a view 4 matrimony. Elisa is of 
medium height light hair, blue eyes, fiir complexion, 
of a loving Gisposition.. Emma is medium height, dark 
a bair and eyes, fair complexion, of a loviug 
sition, 

EB, in busin twenty-one, medium height, fair, 
wishes to detiaponlk with e looking end cheiets 
young lady. ; oe 

Mat, twenty-five, medium height, fair complexion, 
brown hair aud eyes, wishes to correspond with a young 


ComMoxicaTions R&cgivEp ; 


Jayxt is responded to by—Henry, who thinks he is:all 
ey ee a ee ee ee 

Sssig by—J. T., twenty-six, ; ; 
and ‘by—J. D. D.; twenty, loving disposition. 

H. P. E. vby—C. C., goiden hair, blue eyes, loving dis- 
position, ana doimesticated, ’ 

Fuirin@ Jip by — Lonely May, twenty-one, dark, 
medium hei_ht, a captuin’s daughter, very fond of chil- 

en, <4 “— 

E. B, A. by—Cymiro, eighteen, medium height, and 
thinks she is ull he requires, 

T. 8, A. by—iessa, seventeen; tall, graceful, domesti- 
cated and loviug, but without money, 

Sam by—Pouily, nineteen, tall, good looking, thoroughly 
domesticated, would maxe a loviug wife and a comtort- 
 domation: ype heel aietde “Adit vlettih, blue 

ENBIETTA by-—- com 
eyes, dark brown hair, sieeteen, of a loving disposition, 
a clerk by profession, 

Veuna by—J. McL, with a good income, aad who 
— she is _ he requires. ‘ 

ESSIE by—Charlie, twenty-seven, black hair, good 
temper und disposition; and by—J: A., twenty, fond of 
wares. has gvod expectations, and things he, is all she 
requires, ‘ 

Sova. Lire and Rorat Brace by—Ellen M. and Kato 
M., twenty-two and twenty respectively, both dark aud 
pussubie in iooks, medium height, of loving disposition 
and fond of home. 

Gansack and Gear by—Lottie and Mabel, two 
friends. Lotue is eighteen, tull, fair hair and brown 
eyes, aud would prefer Gear. Mabei is seventeen, abru- 
netic, with curly hair, and thinks she would prefer Gar- 
bage. Both have loving di it siunall i 





— wes meee y ¢ “$e 
y—Mua wenty-one, medium height, con- 
sidered handsome. " i Me 
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